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‘Vol. VIL No. 3 September 1930 


AS 
BY THE EDITOR. 


When we go to a cinema in England to-day, as often as 
not it is a bewildering transmigration to some great outdoors. 
I mean, of course, the atmospheric cinema. 

Here are roofs that are skies, walls that are pergolas, 


cloisters, palazzi, Tuscan hillscapes, Old Madrid, Autumn in 


Cyprus, Spring in Corfu—a travelogue of worth and wonder, 
but relevant to lord knows not what, but not to cinema, 
indeed, as though—we are beginning to be aware—anything 
ever could be! No, sir! Not cinema, pure or impure, 
though sometimes we must pause to muse on this vague 


chimera and if we think we mean anything when we chatter 


about it, why should not a Corsican Spring-spa or something 


les Bains not be quite perfect cinema, when you think that in 


the middle of it all, beneath the changing plaster sky, in 


classic amphitheatre enclosure reminiscent of anything from 


the Theatre of Dionysus to the Hollywood Bowl, sits, chews, 


coughs, sleeps, fondles, and sees and hears a gathering of 


true believers? A solemn thought. 
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But in these fresh fields and pastures. new no old dun cow | 


| may moo or miew, no Amaryllis do those sprightly things 


that Amarylli do do, no distant view of men who go down to_ 


the sea in chars-a-banc may raise the dust, no pleasant bird 


may chirp, duck waddle, fowl lay eggs, or bull give chase, 
no rain from out those rubicund suspicious skies dismiss us 
scampering to Tudor hot-dog ccunters. No, sir. No, sir. 
For we are there—you would never think it—to look in one 
direction—that small white space behind those huge mag- 


enta drapes. That space which alone remains undecorated. 
Why? 


Is there any reason, quite seriously, why the screen itself 
should not have a little care and ingenuity expended on it; 
a pattern of something or other—foliage, a palm leaf, the 


-chubby edge of an oleander, or thin and dusky. silhouettes of 


tree trunks? 


After all why not? Why on earth not? In the only per- 
fect atmospheric theatre I have visited I could see perhaps 
one third of the screen if that. But what a third! And 
what it did to mere film, making it a—forgive me if I say 
‘* that other world,’’ that hocus-pocussy saturnalia in tango 


time, and then flame, white and silent as the sun, something 


fraught, if that is what I mean, with life caught unawares and 
from the outside in, or the other side up, and terribly, grandly © 
vital and to be watched. Well, isn’t that, no matter what 


you may Say, isn’t that the aim of the cinema we champion ? 


A word on the decor, of which the audience is so oddly a 
kind of keynote. This audience was something I could spy 
at, sniperishly. They sat and they behaved, I must say 
160 | 
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decorously and a little melodiously perhaps in the middle of 
their staggering decor. Palm trees flanked the screen. Not 
‘“ palms ’’ but trees thirty, forty, fifty feet high. Have I 
not already mentioned palm trees? And that oleander too 
that stroked the back of my neck. Spraying outwards in 
usual form, trees made a cup for the screen—pepper, rubber 
and eucalyptis, not one of them a common or garden tree in 
this so over-done scheme whose name must surely be An Old 
Casino Garden; and that Casino itself none other than the 
world’s most famous—Monte Carlo, fabulous rococo triumph, 


completely a Hollywood conception of itself, if that means 


anything. 

Overhead a sky of stars and prosperity moon, and a dim 
circle somewhere back of the trees of lighted trams and cars. 
A moving circle too! Imagine that! And imagine trying to 
focus attention on the film with all these rumbling, booming, 
tinkling, tooting horrors keeping up the esprt of the 

‘ scheme ’’—even to the extent of distant jazz, undoubtedly 
“meant to come from some adjoining terrace of these stately 
erounds. 
attention and your imaginings are leading you astray. 


Let me take you into my confidence and explain why I, a 
more or less hard-boiled movie-goer, should have so palpi- 


— tated over a meek one-third of a screen. Then let me confess 
that mine was a cheating participation. I had no ticket. 
I had not paid. I had walked into and then stood in com- 


pany with a sprinkling of well-behaved, similarly fraudulent 
fans, peeping through a chink between railings and tree- 
‘We were such law-abiding malefactors, such an 
Particularly was my heart won 
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by an elderly dame in white squatting on her hams, and both 
hands simianly grabbing a railing. Silent, intent and en- 
chanted! |Our view was oblique and trees flared up and 
across the screen, so that the dazzling play of light behind 
them was imbued with odd intensity. There were the other 
lights. . They were yellow-green and red too. But this. 
The amazing whiteness! One realised at once the abstract 
lovliness of cutting. Appreciations and perceptions that not 
any ten franc seat inside could possibly have given. Here 
was straight access to the Kingdom of the movie, and the 
enchanted glade this (enchanted certainly) quietly waving 
triumph of rare trees. Beyond, that avid, significant flame, 


-soundless and swept with vigor. There was that in it which 


made us realize that not since childhood had we been stirred 
in just this way—that we had not received just this—and 
what, good gracious, was it? Cinema pur? Cinema among 
the trees, among the trams, under the moon—“‘ real life ’’ ? 
Perhaps. Real life, should we say, with the something added © 
instead of the something taken away. What an age since 
just that wonder, shock and joy came wholly, making one 
thing. What a simple pleasure! What one had forgotten 
and foregone in gaining—atmospheric cinemas! Yet here 
with its audience inside and its audience outside, and the life 
of that absurd old fin-de-siecle town going on all round, what 
were we doing but adding a little staring to our lives? As 
we might stare at that famous Dolly brace sweeping in to 
break the unbreakable Bank. Cinema was that—the staring 
I mean—with the, I wont say implications and I wont say 
obligations, and I wont say inhibitions—but something of 
the kind that makes us polite when we feel rude, and covert 
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when we most need to gape—left right out, so that we were 
free to stare and wonder in beautiful innocence. 

Not that this, far from it, pretends to plead for outdoor 
kinos. We have no summer nights like Monte Carlo’s. 
Nor is it meant to point any moral except this—if we are to 
go atmospheric, aren’t we losing a terrible lot by not being 
atmospheric of something? Even if not of cinema! This 
casual summer-garden was perfect—and, of course, quite 
limited. Because it linked the screen to, let us repeat, trams 
and railings and pavements and everthing. It made the 
finest sound film we shall have in years. And I would say 
this also: only myself and my fellow miscreants were the 


privileged. A night or two later I sat inside, and the glamour | 


was gone. I mean the sense of balance. The kitschy film 
was dominant. 


KENNETH MACPHERSON. 


_ FILMS AND THE LAW SING 


A note on the law. governing the dancing of films in 
‘England, Wales, Scotland and Northern ireland. 


aah sia: society cannot go far without running up against 
the law, and in this case it is better to meet trouble half way 
than deplete the society’s funds by making a handsome con- 
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tribution to the maintenance of the local police force. Hence 
the following notes may be of interest to those who have 


formed or who contemplate forming a film society. 


First, as we all know, there are two kinds of film, the non- 


inflammable film used largely by amateurs in 9.5 mm. and 
16 mm. machines, and the inflammable or ordinary com- 


mercial film. Thus the first questions a film society not hav- 


ing the use of a licenced hall is likely to ask are, (a) Can we 


show non-inflammable awe and (b) can we show inflam- 
mable films? | 


(a) As to the showing of ‘ds nitatariandbhi films. The 
answer, as our Parliamentary friends would say, is in the. 


affirmative. (They mean, yes, and so do I.) ‘You may 


show non-inflammable films; but note that apparently films _ 


may be inflammable although they can be used in the cine- 
matograph without taking fire. (Victoria Pier (Folkestone) 
Syndicate Ltd. v. Reeve. (1912) 76 J.P. 374). So far, so 
good, you say, but can the authorities in their all-seeing 
wisdom and solicitude for our well-being say our films are 


not suitable for exhibition and prevent us from showing 


them? The answer is not certain but it will probably depend 
on whether the showing of the film to the society could be 


said to be an exhibition to the public or not. But what is the — 


public? Well, in the interesting case of Duck v. Bates, 
(1884) 13 O.B.D. 487, it was held that the performance of a 


play to the nurses and students of Guy’s Hospital and their 


friends was not a public performance. Presumably then, 
members of a limited class cannot be said to be the public. 


But if anyone can join your society simply by applying for 


membership and paying a subscription—be it one shilling or 
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twenty-five—can it be said that you are members of a limited 
class? It is very doubtful. But how to get over the diffi- 


culty? Well, form yourselves into a private society, that is — 


into one in which the prospective members must be proposed 
and seconded before they are elected. You will then 
probably be members of a limited class, and able to show 
any non-inflammable film with impunity. (Incidentally, this 


may explain the L.C.C.’s differentiation between the Film 


Society and the Workers’ Film Society.) 


(b) As to the Showing of inflammable films. The answer 


to question (b) is by no means so simple. The law on the 


point is stringent, section 1 of the Cinematograph Act 1909 
running as follows: 


“ An exhibition of pictures or other optical effects by 
means of a cinematograph or other similar apparatus for 


the purposes of which inflammable films are used shall not 


be given unless the regulations made by the Secretary of 


State for securing safety are complied with, or save as 


otherwise expressly provided by this Act, elsewhere than 


in premises licenced for the purpose in accordance with ine 


provisions of this Act.” 


The point to note is that the Act niahibien every.‘ ‘.exhi- 


bition ’’ and not merely a public exhibition. Prima facie 


that shatters all hope, but the effect depends on.the interpre- 
tation to be placed on the word ‘“ exhibition.’’ Apparently 
the only judical decision on the point was in the Attorney- 
General v. Vitagraph Company Ltd. (1915) 1 Ch. 206, where 
Astbury J. said, ‘‘ Having regard to the fact if I am right 


that there must be some limitation put upon the word ‘* Exhi- . 
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bition,”’ and that it cannot possibly be held to include every 
occasion on which a film is run through a cinematograph 
machine, I think I ought to construe the Act as relating to 
places of public entertainment where an exhibition of a 
cinematograph picture takes place . . .’’ In that case it was 
held that the word ‘‘ exhibition ’’ did not include the case of 
a dealer bona fide and in his trade of selling and renting out 
films running them through the machine, although he did 
so in the presence of one or more customers. That decision 
is clearly favourable to the view that to show films to a private - 
society is not to ‘‘ exhibit ’’ them; but in another case which 
came before a London police court (whose value as an 
authority would not equal that of the Chancery Division of 
the High Court) it was held that cinematograph exhibition 
given at a hospital in connection with lectures at a medical 
congress infringed the Act, but the point that it was not an 
exhibition within the meaning of the Act does not appear to 
have been raised as the defence was conducted by a layman. 
(Re National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, 
(1913) Times, October 11.) That appears to be the law as it 
now stands, and perhaps shortly we may find a society public- 
spirited enough to get themselves prosecuted to settie the 
point. But for a Society that wants to go warily, it is better 
not to exhibit inflammable films (the maximum penalty for 
doing so is £20) except as mentioned later. : 
Section 7 (2) of the same Act which creates an important 
exception: reads as follows : : 


“ Where the premises in which it is. proposed to give 
such an exhibition as aforesaid are premises used occasion- 
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ally and exceptionally only, and not on more than six days 
- In any one calendar year, for the purpose of such exhibition 
it shall not be necessary to obtain a licence for those 
premises under this Act if the occupier thereof has given 
_to the County Council and the chief officer of the police 
-area, not less than seven days before the exhibition notice 
in writing of his intention to use the premises, and com- 
plied with the regulations made by the Secretary of State 
under this Act, and subject to such regulations with any 


conditions imposed by the County Council and notified to 
the occupier in writing.”’ 


The effect of this is that a society may hold an sebthicien 
after giving due notice to the County Council and the chief 
officer of the police area on not more than six days in any one 
year subject to complying with the regulations made by the 
Secretary of State and the conditions (if any) imposed by the 

County Council. Most societies, however, might find it 
difficult to comply with the regulations of the Secretary of 


State—particularly with regard to the operating chamber— ~ 


and the conditions imposed by the County Council might be 
prohibitive, but the provision is worth remembering i you 
can ever get a suitable building. : 


‘Another very important exception is created’ by section - 
(4) « of the Act which reads thus: 


_“* This Act shall not apply to. an st ra given in a 
public dwellinghouse to which the public are not admitted 
whether on payment or otherwise.” 


This presents a further loophole for the ingenious. 


might not be wise to hire a room in a private dwellinghouse, 
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though it might come within the section, and that same 
public-spirited society may care to try it, but if a member of 
your society were to be so kind as to invite his friends, the 
other members of the society to come to his house to see some 
films, then probably all would be well, although the society 
might itself have hired the films and paid all expenses. T hat 
too is worth remembering. 

But where is that public-spirited society ? 

I. M. BANNER MENDUs. 


THE KINO OLYMPIAD: MOSCOW 


Left London in midst of continued battle with the Censor 


and others over showing of Russian films, and arrived in 
Moscow just in time to see a collected programme of thirty 


Soviet films! Being a student of the State Institute of Cine- 
matograhy, Moscow, entails certain privileges, among which 
is entrance to all cinemas at reduced rates. Average cost of 
show is 50 kopecks to a rouble, as student get in for 25 
kopecks. The Olympiad, however, was a special festival to 
which I had a season ticket for everything. Its purpose 


‘was to show to the people of Moscow (and incidentally to the 


delegates of the Communist Congress taking place at same 
time) all the cinema and theatre and art activities of the rest 
of the Soviet Union. — For the first time fourteen of the largest 
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national groups in the Union were represented at the festival. 
Nearly all of them have their own theatre organizations, 


twelve have film producing units, so far. All these are now 


unified under the Soviet United Kino (COUZKINO). These > 


are Russian proper : 


Couzkino (Moscow and and Meschra- 
boom. 


Ukraine: VUFKU. 
White Russia: BELGOSKINO. 


Eastern S.S.R. (Asia): VOSTOKINO and KINO- 
SIBIER. | 


Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan : UZBEKINO and TURK- 
MENKINO. 


Georgia : GRYZGOSKINPROM. 


Armenia and Aizerbaijan: AZGOSKINO and 
KINO and CHOUVASHKINO. 


~ 


Of the thirty films shown by these at the Olympiad, I 
- managed to see twenty three in one month! And in the eight 
weeks I have been here (it seems ages) have seen in all- forty 
five films, including English, American, Japanese, German, 
sound and silent. One of these was Intolerance by D. W. 
Griffiths, and another the curiously named film by Jukichi Sud- 
zuki What Makes Her Thus or more fully What has caused 
her io bein such a position? These must be dealt with separ- 
ately, now I will concentrate on Soviet films. 
Leaving out the seven already dealt with in Close Up 
(i.e., Mother, Ghenghis Khan, C.B.D., New Babylon, Turk- 


sib, Man Movie Camera, Mechanics of Brain) we have left 
twenty five, which I will classify thus : 
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DRAMAS: 1. Old (Russian) Style. 2) New (Russian) 
Style. 


DRAMA-DOCUMENTAL : 
CHRONICLES : 
EDUCATIONAL: 
DRAMAS 1. 
AZARMENKINO. 


Regisseur Amo Bek-Nazarov. 


Revenge. 


An early film of this section. Melodramatic story of un- 
requited love, where all die in the end like a Shakespearan 
tragedy. A national legendry tale in modern setting having 
all the similarities with other such dramas of classic lore. 
There were too many titles, showing its obvious adaptation 


from a book. The one thing of note is the producer’s handling — 


of a volcanic eruption at beginning of film, which for a new 
kino company was very well done and could easily compare 
with U.S.A. in realism! This producer’s later film House 
on Volcano has a similar catastrophe of a great fire, which was 
remarkably realistic. So that such happenings appear. to be 
Bek-Nazarov’s forte. His later film however has definite 
tendency and deals with a part of the class-struggle, and is 


much better. 


Comet... VOSTOKINO. 


Reg. and I. Inkishinoy 
Operator V..Franzison. 


A rather stupid story of the fear of a comet crashing into 
170 
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the earth, and the advantages taken of this by certain indi- 
viduals, and one woman in particular who freed herself of her 
husband. Interesting in that the types were Tartars and 
Mohammedans, and the scenes were Eastern. The producer 
was the Mongol in Pudowkin’s film Heir of Ghengis Khan, it 


does not appear from this film that he has ey talent in pro- 


DRAMAS 2. New (Russian) Style. 
Limla (Earth). VUFKU. 
Reg. and Scenario: A. Dovszhenko. é 


Rich waving corn, cloud shadows moving in the wind, 
great open skies, growth of fruit, sunflowers and a sunflower 
maiden, luscious apples on heavy laden trees, ripe for the fall. 
On the thick grass in the orchard an old man is lying, white 
and beautiful with age. He is smiling at three people stand- 
ing around him, waiting, their dark hair contrasting with his 
whiteness. ‘‘ Son—I am dying,’’ peacefully the watch, the 
very young man with clean shaven face, the father with dark 
beard and wife buxom on the grass, two young children play. 
‘Yes ... but you must die,’’ the reply is as natural as the 


ripe apples and the corn and the children as they watch the 


old man’s smile. ‘‘ For 75 years have I ploughed the earth.”’ 
‘‘ Father, if I were a Commisar I would give you an Order 
for that,’’ but the grandson interjects. They don’t 
Orders for that.’’ ‘‘ For what do they givethem then? .. .”’ 
but, the old man holds out his hand. I should like some- 


thing to eat. Give me an apple;’’ and as he slowly eats the 


ripe fruit another old man, unobstrusive in the background, 
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CLOSE UP 
comes forward. ‘‘ Brother, promise to tell me where you 
have gone if you can, so I may come too. . .”’ The dying 
man smiles and nods, and falls slowly back. Dead. The 
children are nibbling at ripe apples, the sunflowers and the 
fruit are growing. Vee 


Crying faces of women, angry Kulaks, resisting collectivi- 


sation. One tries to kill his horse, but is stopped by his son. 


There is a great meeting in the village, all crowding under 
ereat white sky. In the lone cemetery old man kneels by 
grave of his friend. ‘‘ Brother, are you there?’’ and he 
listens, ear to earth. ‘* Good health, grandfather ’’ comes 


the reply . . . from three children hiding behind another 


grave. The crowd increases, ploughman stops horse to 
watch, three cows watch, three kulaks, all chewing. All 
watch road that leads over skyline. On which appears 


figures marching, and in the middle, IT! Crowd rushes. 


The TRACTOR has come! It stops. Kulaks deride 
‘‘ STOPS!”’ others ‘‘ IT GOES!’’ Men try to push it. 
Then driver finds radiator empty. No water anywhere. ‘‘Did 
you drink well at the last village ?’’ he asks of his company. 
And they fill the radiator. ‘‘ IT GOES!” At Collective 
centre : report that tractor has stopped. The Tractor MUST 
NOT STOP, is reply. ‘‘ IT GOES!” Triumphantly enters — 
village. ‘‘ FACT ’’ admits one kulak. Driver addresses 
crowd as to what itcando. Kulaksjeer. ‘‘ WATCH”’’... 
‘WE BEGIN.” Then the machine is plowing, raking, 
sowing, reaping, threshing, sorting, breadmaking, machines 
over beasts. The leader of village Communists, the dead 
man’s grandson, istriumphant. His work bears fruit. Then 
when work is done, twilight comes, lovers walk, older ones to > 
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bed, mists creep, darkness falls. Grandson and his love at 
last have to part. And along the lane he comes home, strong 
with love and completed work. His joy bubbles over, he 
begins to stamp the dust, he dances, DANCES, dancing man 
and dancing dust. Then suddenly he collapses limp to the 
ground, still. A horse starts with fear in the dark, and in the 
distance a white figure is running, running away. Only the 
dust dances. Night. 

The father is sitting with bowed head, by his dead son. 
Kinoek comes to door, all look up. News of murderer? But 
it is only a priest. ‘‘ It’s no good now,’’ the father says, 
“and you too are no good now.’’ The priest goes back to his 
empty church. ‘* Bury him in the New Way ”’’ father says to 
head of village Soviet. ‘‘ Without priests or acolytes,’’ and 
so only a singing crowd escort him to his grave. But the 
older women fearfully cross themselves muttering ‘‘ God save 
us, without priests or crosses!’’ But the people go singing 
on. Pass ripening sunflower fields. A pregnant woman 
labours in travail. Priest totters round his empty church and 
barren ikons. Youth sings. The open coffin almost seems 
to float along. The dead face is brushed by apple-laden 
branches. ‘* Strike them God !’’ priest criestoikons. Anda 
white figure of kulak is seen running across the fields. The 
baby is being born. Sunflowers growing. The body of the 
dead moves on. Life is singing. Priest muttering. Kulak 
running amok, twisting his head round and round in the earth. 
‘“ Strike !’’ says priest. ‘‘ This is my earth,’’ cries the white 
kulak. ‘‘ MINE.’’ But the fruit grows, babies are born, 
sunflowers grow, men and women sing, the dead goon. The 
Kulak hears them coming nearer. He rushe$ to cemetery, 
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between the crosses, towards them, crying ‘‘ I killed him.” 
The procession moves on, they do not hear him. “I killed 
him at night,”’ he shouts. Still they sing. ‘‘ At night when 
he danced like this!’’ and he too dances among the graves. 
There the dying living and the living dead. But no one hears 
him. ‘They are listening to a Speen on the new life. ‘‘ He 
died on the dawn of a new life.’’ ‘‘ He died for the dawn.”’ | 

‘Then comes the rain and lovely fruit and trees are made yet 
more beautiful by the silver rain brushed with the wind. 
Corn, apples, melons, fruit, “shine, as the rain ceases, 
triumphant nature. 

Function.—In contrast to the majority of Sowviee films and 


to Dovzshenko’s last film Arsenal this is a meditative film. 


A philosophical meditation on the immutability of nature. 


Nature grows, man dies, is born, struggles, dies, part of that 


greater Nature. Death is even more beautiful than life when 
it is of the rightly lived. Theoretically this film is not of 
strict Communist idealogy, it is rather the resignation and 
acceptance by man of immortal immutable Nature. Fear no 
death. ‘* Yes, but you must die ” is said quite. calmly. cat 
meaning too is the old main’ 'S request, not or an ** Order ”’ 
but something to eat.’” | 

~ The original film had two other (tet which were cut out 
by the Censor. - But are of great interest in that they empha- 


sise more strongly the philosophy of the film. One part is 


that of the Lover-of the dead man who when she heard of it in 
her room, tears off her cloths and goes “ berserk’? with 
sorrow, deep animal sorrow, ‘the cry fora lost mate. And the 
other is the end, where this girl is in the arms of another man ; 
nature consoles herself always with the living. (Reminiscent 
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of part-of Sean O’ Casey’s. play The Silver Tassie.) It-is not 
really tragic, it is just life, nature immortal. Another part too 
that will probably be cut out is the filling of the radiator by the 
men. Interesting attempt to link up man organically with his 
machines. They grow from each other, part of a Whole. 
Form.—Due to its meditative quality it tended to still-ness 


of action, that at times seem suspiciously photographic and 


notcinematic. The ‘‘ suspended action ’’ of Arsenal was here 
almost ‘* non-action.’’ The fact that Dovzshenko was once a 
painter may help to explain this tendency. The shots of the 
fruit are the most beautiful I have seen. Several continuing 
compositions were interesting: a ploughman between two 
cows, and the driver between two great tractor wings, but the 
contrasts of cows and people has been done before! But to 
me undoubtedly the loveliest moment.in the film is when the 
apple-laden branches brush the face of the dead man in his 


coffin. Here death really was beautiful. Throughout the 


compositions of narrow earth and wide expanse of skies gave 
the impression of nature over all. But, and here is an im- 
‘portant point, Nature in its pest clothes. Bedecked with 
jewelry. Nature in one mood. ey 

An original and beautiful film. The man that can alia two 
such divergent films as Arsenal and Earth is a master to be 
studied. The subject of his next will be DNIEPRESTROY, 
which will be when completed the largest electric power station 
in the world, with Turk-Sib the pride of the Five-Year plan 
thus far achieved. With such variety of subjects can one 
wonder at the versatility of the Soviet cinema? 

Arsenal has been dealt with in Close Up as also has a Stump 
‘of an Empire so that it will be unnecessary for me to touch on 
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them. Except to note that the version of Mr. Blakeston in 
the January, 1930, number contained two errors. Wiauthout 
titles it was very difficult to understand the film and its mean- 
ing in the subtler points in which the film abounded. 

Notes on O. B.’s Report.—He did not realise that the 
woman in the train was Filiminof’s Wife, that puts all the 
rest into perspective, why his memory came back, the links 
that gradually fit in, the sewing machine that becomes a 
machine gun, the bell and cigarette box links, war memories. 
The woman who questions him is not his wife, but a woman 
who took him in after war to help as a sort of ‘ general,’’ he 
doesn’t leave her to lose his old memories, but to search for his 
wife now his memory has come back. And the letter he takes 
in the end is a ruse of a friend who finds out it is his wife, who 
has married again! He does not “* see himself as officer with 
the dog, etc,’’ but sees the new husband as such, in other 
words stumps of an Empire, to which his wife still clings. So 
he goes to the new, alone. 


H. P. J. MARSHALL. 


(To be continued.) 
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NEWS THE SOVIET CINEMA 


. Ata conference of the All-Union Electrotechnical Alliance 


a resolution was accepted providing for the construction of a fae ae 
special plant to manufacture electrotechnical fittings for ray 


sound apparatus. Apparatus will be produced on two 


systems, Shorin and Tager. 
A large motion picture exhibition was set up in St. George’s Ha 
Hall of the Kremlin Palace on the occasion of the 16th Party Nay 
Congress. The material of the exhibition embraced the a 
following questions: how the Five Year Plan of the film in- i A 
dustry is arranged, how the soviet cinema is reaching the bhai 
masses, how our films are received abroad, how the bour- | a 
geoisie uses the motion to its own ends, etc. In striking i i 
Statistics, in easily-comprehensible drawings, models and bari 
photographs, the exhibition sets forth answers to these Hi 


questions. The educational film department of the Sovkino 
issued films, especially to coincide with the Congress, on the 
following subjects: the purging of the soviet apparatus, the 
struggle for the fulfilment of the industrial-financial plan, the ) 
bolshevist sowing campaign, the purging and growth of the | i, 
party, and the situation of the labourer in various countries. | 


| 
BRINGING THE MOTION PICTURE INTO THE MUSEUM TE 
In order to bring the cinema into the museums of Lenin- Hd 


: grad and its suburbs, a display of montage rolls of motion 
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pictures under the general title of War as represented by the 
masters of the cinema was set up at the ‘‘ War and Art ”’ exhi- 
bition in the Russian Museum. At Peterhof in the Lower 
Palace—the summer residence of the Romanovs—a series of 
extracts from old news-reels depicting the life of Nicholas II 
and his family are being shown. 

At the exhibition ‘‘ The Imperialist War and. the Revolu- 


tion,” which is taking place in the Peterhof Park, not far 


from the Farm Cottage and which is laid out in those historical 
railroad cars in one of which Nicholas Romanov signed his 
abdication from the throne, a motion picture theatre seating 
two hundred has been constructed. Here REWaTeei of ie 


war, dating from 1914-17, will be shown. 


A general autonomous bureau for photographic and. motion 
picture import and export, *‘ Intorgkino,’’ was formed in 
April of this year, and functions asa state monopoly. All 


motion picture organisations within the boundaries of the 


U.S.S.R. (the Mezhrabpomfilm, the cinema organisations of 
the allied republics, etc.) carry on the import and export of. 
materials, equipment and so on, only through the Intorgkino, — 
The Peoples’ Commissariat. for Trade has given the Intorg- 


kino the right to regulate photo and cinema import and Sspest 
and the power of granting license. . 


‘THE. Soviet Hottywoop. 


The construction of this gigantic cinema plant 5 was ; begun 
in the autumn of 1928. 12,500,000 rubles have been assigned — 
for its construction. The ptarit i is scheduled to be completed 
toward the end of the Five Year Period, in 1933. The most 
important structures.are being given first consideration, and 
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work on them 1s being carried on at forced speed. Thus, for 


instance, the main building—the studio—with all its sub-— 


ordinate departments (cameramen’s rooms, directorial and 
scenario offices, photographic laboratory, scenery+painting 
shop, etc.) will be completed toward the end of the current 
season—in the autumn of 1930. 

The studio is already partially finished, is aloe jauitoed 


iil will be ready for use at the end of August 1930. The > 


entire plant, moreover, will be equipped during the winter of 
1930-31 and will be ready for use as a whole by the spring of 
1931, that is to say months earlier than the date called for in 
the plan. 

Such is the case with the second largest construction pro- 
gramme, that for two laboratories for productive and mass 
work respectively. It had been planned to lay their founda- 
tions next season, that is in the spring of 1931, the buildings 
were to have been completed by 1932, and the equipment was 
to have been ready by the autumn of 1932. In fact, however, 
the construction of the laboratories has been begun, is going 
on, and will be finished by autumn 1930. In the winter of 
1930-31 the laboratories will be fitted out and with the spring 


of 1931 they will begin to function. According to plan the 


instalment of electrical equipment was to have been begun in 
1929 and finished in 1930; actually it was begun in 1930 and 
will be finished in 1930. The warehouse for the storing of 
negatives, a building of extremely complicated construction, 
will be finished this year, instead of in 19381. 

-.On the whole 50 per cent. of the construction programme 
has already been carried out in two working seasons, without 
increasing the number of workmen or the financial estimates. 
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The giant factory will be a cinema-town at the end of the 
Five Year Plan, with a population of thousands of workers. 
Fifty five acres of land lying across the river Setun, opposite 
the factory, have already been set aside as a site for workers’ | 
homes. The construction of dwelling houses has already 
been begun, but its development at full speed will begin next 
year. Construction is continually being extended—the Five 
Year Plan has been made to include, over and above the 
original programme, the building of a town of pavilions for 


the production of sound films on the territory of the cinema 


factory, a special building for the offices of the Moscow de-. 
partment of the Sovkino, a special building for the University 
of the Cinema, a dormitory for students, etc. All the build- 
ings of the factory are planned with greatest consideration 
for the comfort of the workers, in order that their labour may 
be as efficient as possible. According to the reports of many 
specialists, both Soviet and foreign, the new Cinema Factory 
will be one of the best in the world as regards the technique 
of its equipment. | = 

In the laboratory of Engineer Shorin sound records are 
being made of the first sound programme of the White 
Russian State Cinema, composed of White Russian, Polish 


and Jewish songs; and also of music performed on popular 


instruments by virtuosi specially brought over from White 
Russia for this purpose. The second part of this-programme 


_ is made up of speeches by Whit@-Russian political and social 


workers on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of White 
Russia’s freedom from the White Poles. These speeches 
were recorded during the sessions of the 16th party congress. 
The VUFKU (All-Ukrainian Photo-Cinema Administra- 
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tion) has finished photographing the film Features ai Con- 
temporary Surgery, for which the following operations have 
been filmed: trepanation of the skull, cancer operation, re- 
section of the stomach, transfusion of blood, and X-Ray 
treatment. The filming took place under the supervision of 
Professor Silberberg and Doctor Lyubarski. 


In Moscow a conference was held dealing with the re- 
organisation of Soviet film advertising technique. Ad- 
dresses were heard on the following subjects: ‘‘ Perspective 
of the Moving Picture Advertisement ’’ and ‘‘ What sort 
of Motion Advertising Should Soviet Russia Have ?’’ Inthe 
resolution adopted after these addresses the fact was empha- 
sised that the Soviet film advertisement was to be basically an 
educational work connected with the cinema. The conference 
adopted a number of measures for the reform of motion picture 


advertising. 


The instalment of apparatus in the newly fitted out sound 
studio of the Leningrad Cinema Studio has been completed. 


Work has been commenced on the mounting of the sound 
film Alone. Directors, G. Kozintsov and L. Trauberg, 
cameraman, Moskvin; artist, Yenei; composer, D. Shostako- 
vich (author of the opera The Nose, after Gogol’s tale). All 
outdoor shots taken in Ciratia (Altai). 

- At the plant of the Mezhrabpom (International Workers’) 
film work has been begun on the photography of the art-film 
The Song, directed by Gendelstein.” In the picture is brought 
up the question of art as a hindrance to the toilers in their 
struggle, and of art aiding proletariat—of the indispensibility 
of bringing “‘ pure art ’’ imprisoned by ancient traditions, 
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near to the modern. observer, to the massed millions of toilers, 
the builders of socialism. The film will be part ane part 


sound. 


The of the film I has been finished. The 


director is Bek-Nazarov, the cameraman Bloom. The film 


was made in the far east and depicts the life of the tribe of the 
Golds. 


At the Leningrad studio the film The Sleeping Beauty, 


after the scenario of G. Alexandrov, has been finished. The 


mise en scene is by directors S. and G. Vasiliev. The subject 
is the rdle of art in the period of reconstruction. ne 

Director Esfir Shub has finished the mounting of the film 
Today. Into the film have entered fragments of material shot 
in the most important commercial centres of the U.S.S.R. 
and news reel material taken during the last few ‘years in 
Western Europe, America and the colonies. 

Director O. Preobrazhenskaya, creator of the film The 
Women of Ryazan, has finished work on the film The Silent 
Don, after the well-known novel of M. Sholokhov. In the 
main rdles are the players Zessarskaya Podgorny and others. 

On the invitation of the cinema section of VOKS Mr. Ippei 
Fukuro, the editor of the Japanese motion picture magazine 
Cinema-Dziumpo, visited the U.S.S.R. In connection with 
his arrival Voks arranged a series of lectures and previews 
of Japanese films of recent release (the film How Did She Get 
That Way? by the director Sudzuki and the Japanese. ani- 
mated cartoon ‘‘ Chio Janii ’’ (that is, pictures not drawn, but 
snipped out of coloured paper); the work of the artist Ofudzi. 
Addresses were read by Professor Kim and Konrad. Mr. 
Fukuro is the author of the Japanese translations of the . 
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scenario of the film The Ghost That N. ever Returns and of 
Eisenstein’s conclusion to the book The Japanese Cinema. 
‘This translation and also the lectures given by Fukuro in the 
University of Tokio, have evoked great interest among Japan- 
ese cinema men, and particularly among a group of students 
who are studying the art of the cinema, and who sent with 
Mr. Fukuro a special letter to director Eisenstein. In the letter 
this group of students at the University of Keio asks Eisen- 
stein to send them all the articles he has ever written on the 


theory of the motion picture, since they wish to publish them 


in a separate book as a reference work for students. They 
likewise assert that Eisenstein’s conclusion to the book The 
Japanese Cinema inspired them to begin the study analysis of 
the technique of Japanese Feudal Art. 

- E, Lemberg’s book The Cinema Industry of the U. Ss. S.R. 
(The Economics of Soviet Cinematography) has just been pub- 


lished by the Tea-Kino Pechat (Theatre and Motion Picture 


Publishing House) with a foreword by Y. Larin. The book 
is a detailed analysis of the U.S.S.R.’s cinema market, with 
an account of all its peculiarities, and throws light on the 
question of cinema import and export. A special section is 
devoted to the cinema productions of the republics of the 
national minorities. The price of the book is 5 rubles. 
Director Vinitsky and cameraman. Rona (Wufku) are work- 


ing on the scientific film Man and Monkey. The film deals 


with the theory of evolution of species from the Marxist point 


of view. The Communist Academy and the Moscow Insti- 


tute of Darwinism are being consulted in connection with the 
film. The shots are being made in the ape menagery at 
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ATTITUDE AND INTERLUDE 


OR, (CONTEMPORARY CINEMA ARCHITECTURE IN THE LIGHT 
OF BunyaANn’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 


We have lately, said he, adopting his best impersonal style, 
been interesting ourselves in the evolution of an attitude. 
There is nothing unusual in this. We are always interested 
in the evolution of something or other. Until it has evolved. 

That is the drawback of an attitude. The moment it 
becomes a philosophy it ceases to matter, as we may take it no 
sensible person is interested in anything except Reon 
money these days. 

A chastening thought, explaining as it does the testicle 
struggle between Art and Commerce now raging at Elstree. 

Besides, an attitude, as St. Paul the Apostle remarked so 


wittily, is just another excuse for theology. There is really 


no excuse for attitudinising in self-defence these days; a cold - 
compress on the nape of the neck will prove more efficacious. 
And so much less worrying mentally. Or again, as Queen 
Lizzy remarked to the Adjectival Mary, what’s in an attitude ? 

Have you ever, said he, adopting the direct attack style so 
much favoured by newspaper magnates, felt the total in- 
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adequacy of words as a means of expression? Have you ever 
realised how we live in a word-bound world of literary limbo? 
You have? Right, Sir, yours is an attitude. 

Incidentally, if such is the unhappy case, and your sup- 


pressed desires gasp for fresh mediums of expression, we 


may make any or all of three deductions. 

Either you are such a thick-headed, illiterate, ill-kempt 
idiot that you do not understand your own language, or you 
are a genuine artist, in which case may the Lord have mercy 
on your soul and overdraft, or you are just another of those 
-muddle-headed half-wits who think round the unfamiliar sides 
of a rectangle, like a taxi-driver airing his knowledge of 
London by taking the backstreets and the short cuts with one 
eye on the meter and the other on the longest way round the 
short side of a circle. No doubt you have noticed the high 
percentage of squinting taxi-drivers. 

Is that clear, brief, concise, pithy? Get me, Steve? 

Cinema is the modern attitude. That means, it is so much 
less disconcerting than a complete theory. It supplies no 
answer ; it merely gives an excuse. It is the unfinished frag- 
ment of the modern development, the work in progress of the 
experimentalist, the dimpled dumpling of the dubious dabbler 
in dazzling developments. 

Cinema’s attitude is the world attitude. Sad, but true. 

- We have recently been intellectually stimulated by the 
Three Greatest Talking Pictures on record. (The first 
World’s Greatests for nearly a week). These films are re- 
garded as the answer to the critics’ prayer, the ultimate eye- 


piece of artistic endeavour, the culminating jewel in the fair 
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diadem of creative inspiration, and the latest excuse for the 
British papers to show how worthless ‘is their standard of 
patriotic criticism. 

The three jolly little jack tars in question are Two Worlds, 
The Yellow Mask, and Murder, | 
~ Now let us understand the situation clearly. Two Worlds 
was described in solid print by the Daily Mail, that bulwark of 


the intelligentzia, as the greatest of talking pictures. The 
Yellow Mask was variously described as anything from good — 


entertainment to a terrific box-office smash. Murder was laid 


down by the Sunday Express, that house organ of the Exclu- 


sive Cult of James Douglas the Deep Thinker, as the latest 
picture by one of the greatest film geniuses living. 

Now it happened that these three films, shown in the order 
mentioned, improved in that same order. So let us consider 
‘em that way. | 

And now, Gentlemen—confound it! The same slip again 
—what would we, the discerning patrons, the light of intellec- 
tual fire, the eternal worshippers of the plastic muse, have to 
say about them? | 

That is printable, I mean. 

Well, perhaps we would let Two Worlds down lightly by 
saying that as a work of art it was very good popular entertain- 
ment. Asa contribution to living 2 W ell, ever read a 1916 
Bradshaw ? 

The worst of cinema, it is the attitude of the thoughtless 
interlude. 

‘We might say of The Yellow Mask that | it was the mixture 
as before, only more so. And we might say of Murder that 
it is the best of British films to date. 
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In considering Two Worlds there is one point one must 
clear up. I take it we do not mind a film being bad when it 


never pretends to be anything else. We forgive the Brothers 
Warner. They-do not attempt to make artistic masterpieces. 


They have their attitude ; we have ours. But we do condemn 


a film which tries to be artistic and misses the mark. 

Two Worlds, briefly, might be regarded as being neither 
of this world nor the next. Spiritualism, another of those 
Post-War attitudes which is in danger of becoming a 
philosophy, sometimes postulates seven spiritual planes out- 
side the earth, each one deeper in sympathy than the one 
beneath. Meet the Eighth Plane. Mr. Dupont. 


And now, warming into our stride and adopting the lightly © 


Satirical style—styles are so helpful to the scribbler—Two 
Worlds is just the cutest little thing of all time. Its story, 
probing the psychological profundities of the universe, sweep- 
ing the whole panorama of human emotion, delving into the 
very fundamentals of our being, tells how a handsome 
Austrian officer during the war falls in love with a Jewess 
whose father he has illtreated for military purposes. The old 
man, however, helps him out of a scrape by pretending he is 
his son, and the girl falls in love with him, and the wicked 
Russians seek after him in vain, and the boy’s father comes 
back and hears he wants to marry the girl, and says he 
mustn’t, and he says he will, and he threatens to have the 
father arrested if he does, and he gives in and doesn’t, and 
the girl throws a faint throws a faint throws a faint, and the 
father does glycerine stuff, and the handsome boy goes off to 
war leaving the girl he left behind him behind him behind him. 
Is that clear? I rather thought not. 
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Well, well, well. Itisa terrible thing, studying the attitude 
of others. One’s own is sufficient of a nuisance. 

All this, mark ye, to the tune of much Jewish religious 
ritual, an undress scene, and some frightfully-plastic-most- 
iconoclastic camera angles. Meanwhile the world turns on in 
the lathe of time and the dark lands heave amain, and we find © 
a joke in the Dupont smoke which will never come back again. 

Photography? Picture postcard. Individually good, no 
sense of unification. 

Direction? E. A. Dupont. 

Perhaps British International will make money out of Two 
Worlds; one never knows. It seems strange. But then 
everything seems strange. It isa world of misapplied super- 
latives and hopelessly valueless values. 

The attitude of the commercial cinema; the complete nega- 
tiveness, the lack of interest. Sterility and defeatism. 

And so to The Yellow Mask. Why a,mask, anyway? 
And why this film? It is curious; Lachman is the naughty 
boy of the studios, the man who might do a good job if left 
alone. Instead he does The Yellow Mask, which as a con- 

tribution to contemporary cinema means as much as a third 
class sleeper to the seclusion-loving dabbler in the arts. | 

It is unfair to criticise this film, just as it was unfair to 
expect anyone to make a good job of it. For the first time I 
understood why folks made such a fuss of that Johnson girl. 

She flew from England. 

By the way, have you cracked that one abi the difference 
between Amy, Al, and yourself? The first are Blying and 
Singing Fools respectively. | 

Yellow Mask will make money. Let us hold it to the 
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| CLOSE UP 
director’s eternal credit that he has assessed its value petty 
closely. 
And thus to Murder. Hitchcock by now must be an ad- 
mitted authority on the black arts, having graduated with 
Blackmail. 
Hitchcock, of course, is an interesting phenomenon, said ae 
he, adopting the quietly introspective style. A rambler rose 
on an.arctic slope. Or perhaps it would be better to say a Ml HE 
walrus on Everest. Hehashis moments. He is the one man 
in this country who can think cinema. He may never achieve | | i 
half of what he thinks. One cannot expect too much of the EE } 
British industry. Indeed, one expects nothing of any atti- tH 1} 
tude, even one’s own. 
But Hitchcock’s moments justify themselves. Obviously ey 
Murder had its moments. It may not achieve real unity, but a | | 
it comes nearer than any of its homemade competitors. ‘And fi at 
after Two Worlds! 
- There is a suggestion in Murder of a talk-film idea which a | | 
personally has appealed to me from the start of the dialogue TE TE 
film. Too much, in my opinion, is made of the deliberate q cid 
distortion of sound to make a counterpoint to the visual AT 
rhythm. For myself, I have always been interested in the il 
| direct lifking of sound and picture by the employment of a TE 
literary translation in the dialogue of a similar rhythm as is a "a 
used in the montage. ry 
In this way a speeding of javidcginwies with a very con- 4 i| 
siderable increase in dramatic content can be obtained cine- 14 
matically. While we are box-office hound we are justified in i i 
attempting compromise. a 
In the jury sequence in Murder Hitchcock has discovered | 
iat 
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this same idea. The acceleration of cutting, coupled with the 
dialogue rhythm, speeding up, speeding up. Speech. mon- 
tage. So much more fundamental than that psychologically 
interesting ‘* Knife ”’ episode in Blackmail. 

Much could be said about Hitchcock, his use of the detached 
camera. Documentation. His efforts to weld literary satire 
into cinematic development, the old fault for which Lubitsch 
has to answer. His idea-fertility, the use of dialogue as a 
thought-medium—a throwback to the Elizabethan stage, this. 

Anyway, Hitchcock gives the screen ideas, in which it is so 


bankrupt. Murder has several ideas, flung ro used to serve 


a purpose and then forgotten. 

Regarded as a motion picture. Murder is a praiseworthy 
effort, quite the best thing this country has done. - Looked at 
from the straightforward angle of the film-goer it gets danger-_ 
ously near the highbrow, which means to say that the tact it 
has brains may militate against it. 

Its literary link is too strongly noticeable. Too much foot- 
age is occupied with the novelists’ preoccupation regarding 
the psychology of crime. There is much too much of the stuff 


that Clemence Dane is made of. 


The evolution of an attitude. The surprise that someone’s 


cinematic attitude may be worthwhile. The problem as to 


whether Hitchcock’s attitude is compatible with the film-. 

We have lately, said he, adopting his best impersonal style; 

been interesting ourselves in the evolution of an attitude. 
And in most cases much has been found wanting. 

Caste. 
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CHECK-UP TECHNIQUE 


“At least I know where I am standing ! 
Anyone who says that apropos modern cinema means he is 


- standing still. News, in the journalist’s sense of the word, 


comes from America by every post. Surrounded with the 
contents of the mail-bag for the last six months, one cannot 
help doubts; still, this seems to be the most needful précis : 
The ** negative microphone ’’ indicates that sound-proofed 
studios may be a luxury. When sounds are made near two 
microphones, one mike gets a larger share of the signal than 
the other; unless, of course, the sounds occur at calculated 
distances: But, sounds travelling from a distance reach micro- 
phones, which are reasonably near apart, with equal intensity. 
The further away the sound is and the closer. together the 
microphones are, the more accurate is the approximation. . . 
These two’ facts form, roughly, the theory on which the 
system of ** negative microphone ” is based. 
A director, let us Suppose, 1s rehearsing a scene not far 
from a main road. The background noises of the road 
(especially when a tram passes) might drown out sections of 
the dialogue. At the present stage of technical proficiency, 
it would be impossible to record a scene and, afterwards, 
eliminate the unwanted noises. So, the director places two 
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microphones scientifically ; one round which the actors cluster 
and the other about ten yards away. Now both microphones 
will have an equal share of traffic signals from one hundred 
yards, yet one will record the actors with far greater definition. 
The signals of the two microphones can, finally, be electri- 
cally superimposed in contrary directions ; similar electric im- 
pulses, of opposite signs, mutually cancelling one another. 

_ It may happen that microphones will be invented for the 
special elimination of each likely kind of noise interference. 
Already, there is a wind-proof mike on the market, the mike 
being protected by a light wire frame covered with airplane 
cloth. Or, dubbing, that is the addition of sound at a later 
stage, might be far more widely resorted to since it has been 
found practical to splice extra frames into the sound track in 
order to achieve exact synchronisation. 

Next; the mechanized lens of the eye has not escaped the 
attention paid to the lens-ear. — a 
Specialists have written that any further refinements with 
glass might be beyond the physical possibilities of the 
material, and the problem of the secondary spectrum has only 
been solved in microscopic objectives of fluorite. However, 
the ordinary film stock of yesterday was insensitive to red; 
the optician, therefore, was able to ignore the red focus, 
chromatically correcting for the blues and greens. Trouble 


came with PAN. The remédy was to send the minimum 


focus up to green, bringing red and violet to the same focal 
length. Colour photography (to pursue the history) reintro- 
duced the question of higher apertures: an aperture which 
permits of sufficient exposure for colour photography does not 
give the requisite depth of field. . . Lenses, too, are dragged 
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into the sound-business-scuffle. The omission of one degree 
of electrical amplification, afforded by increase of light trans- 
mitted through the optical system of the sound-on-film repro- 
duction, would considerably reduce present distortions. 

Studio workers, contending with alarums of modern lenses 
(stereoscopy is going to complicate the cameraman’s job to 
such a degree that he will be compelled to learn some optics) 
and microphones, are faced, also, with a revolution of film 
stock. | 

The International Safety Films Company declare that their 
safety film of transparent paper is “‘ in no way related to the 
cellulose acetate family, and has greater physical toughness 
and durability.’” A manifesto promises that it will not 
generate explosive gasses on rise of temperature, nor, in com- 
bustion, will it liberate poisonous fumes. (‘‘ Combustion, 
which is only very slow!’’) The industry, indeed, calls for 
some assurance, for ancient varieties of non-flam deteriorated 
rapidly and, occasionally, exhibited inflammable tendencies 
during storage, besides suffering permanently from grain, 
shrinkage and buckling. The new company, though, state 
that their stock will sweep away insurance premiums, and the 
day is hopefully awaited when a daily journal, in the shape 
of a small role of paper, will be taken in at every house. 

Also on the market, at the moment, are one or two pro- 
cesses for lengthening the life of current brands of film stock. 
One idea is to-coat the surface of the film with hard gelatine. 
This not only saves the moisture of the emulsion but imparts 
a relief to the photography. 

Wide film was used by Dr. Marey in 1886; the present 

size being a mere convention. Of the new wide stock there 
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are three standards, 56, 65 and 70 mm. Exhibitors, under- 
standably, are anxious to press for wide film only in the nega- 


tive, which could be optically printed on 385 mm. stock. 


Thus, grain disigurements might become neglectible ; mean- 


while, the theatre might temporise with a renCnv Ing turret on 
the projector. | 


With a turret on the projector it is “possible to siijiaee the 


large picture to suit the size of the stage. Should the bottom 


of the screen be close to the stage the large picture can be set 
out of centre of the small picture. Ross has a variable focus 
projector lens ; the optical principle being that of the telescope. 
‘‘ The operation of a simple racking lever on the lens mount 


causes the component lenses of the Ross unit to move from 
the gate aperture and closer to each other.’’ An increase in 


the picture size up to thirty per cent. is obtainable. But, the 
centre of the small picture is the centre of the larger. Again, 
there is said to be no limit (the difficulty of supplying a porous 
screen of large dimension having been overcome by the ~ 


Savelite Screen Company) to the size to which Pilgrim can 


enlarge the picture by his device of 


masking curtains, 
Developing (don’t you dare! .. 2 hab not developed in 


comparison with other cinematic matters. The air, some- 


times, is baffled a few more times before it comes into the dry- 
ing room, or the air is directed by fans to fixed spots; never- 


theless, machines abound with a hideous capacity of 7, 900 


feet per hour ! 


The exhibitor is the spoilt davttgue of the inventor. The 


absorption values of chairs in his theatre have been tested. 


(Mohair chairs have sound absorption value of. 2.6 to 3. 6 
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units, etc.) It has been proved that unholstered chairs have 
a balancing effect, rendering the size of the audience less 
accouStically important... . Deaf patrons have been given 
satisfaction with ‘‘ a vibrating element surrounded by a sheet 
of rubber and attached to a wire, which can be plugged into 
the sound reproducers in any wired cinema.’’ Vibrations are 
received via the bones of the jaw, the listener sipping sounds 
through a straw. .. It is beyond the control of a single 
person to give a check-up on all the inventions that have 
pampered the exhibitor. The most far-reaching are: 
1. The production of the two shilling photo-electric cell. 

Selenium cells were, for some time, considered the most 
sensitive. Alas, the sensitivity slowly vanishes. Alkali 
cells have taken their place; these need a polarisation of 200 


volts. The two shilling cell is of certain galena crystals | 


which, when touched by silver wire, show, at the point of con- 
tact, light-electric sensitivity. No additional polarisation 
phenomenon is necessary. It has ever been the aim of cells 
to stabilise the decrement in current with the decrement in 
light; the new cell allows the transformation of light energy 
_ electric energy to take place without inertia. 

2. The Cue-Meter, a new American appliance revealing 
the number of feet left in the top spool box of the projection 
machine, and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Automatic Fader Con- 
trol. “Both ideas are intended to supersede the cue sheet. 
M-G-M do not ask the exhibitor to buy fresh apparatus; it is 
a printing operation carried out by a squeeze mat control. 


Surface noises are reduced as the black mat narrows the sound 
traci. <-- 


Other ingenious new inventions appear to oe little rela-_ 
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tion to the demands of public, renter, exhibitor, or studio 
executive. For example, the many astonishing continuous- 
motion projectors would, at cursory glance, hardly justify 
their substitution of rocking mirrors for the Maltese Cross by 
sparing sprocket holes. ae 

Then, who dare predict the demands of the cinematic to- 
morrow ? 


2 


OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 
_A Tear for Lycidas. 


ae _ During last year’s London season we saw and heard one 
dhe Talkie, Hearts in Dixie and wrote thereof in Close Up and 
foreswore our sex by asserting, in bold, masculine, side-tak- 
ing, either-or fashion, that no matter what degree of perfec- 
tion might presently be attained by the recording apparatus 
we were certain that the talkie, as distinct from the sound- 
film, will never be able to hold a candle to the silent film. 
This year, therefore, though we knew there must be small 
local halls still carrying on, and hoped that our own little 
Bethel, which we had left last autumn ominously ‘‘ closed for 
qa repairs,’’ might have taken courage to re-open, we felt that we 
, a were returning to a filmless London. Resignedly. 
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There was, there always is, one grand compensation: we 
came fully into our heritage of silent films. ‘‘ The Film,”’ 
all the films we had seen, massed together in the manner of a 
single experience—a rhiode of experience standing alone and 
distinct amongst the manifolds we assemble under this term— 
and with some few of them standing out as minutely re- 
membered units, became for us treasure laid up. Done with 
in its character of current actuality, inevitably alloyed, and 
beginning its rich, cumulative life as memory. Again and 
again, in this strange “‘ memory ’’ (which, however we may 
choose to define it, is, at the least, past, present and future 
powerfully combined) we should go to the pictures; we should 
revisit, each time with a difference, and, since we should 
bring to it increasing wealth of experience, each time more 
fully, certain films stored up within. But to the cinema we 
should go no more. — | 


Arriving, we found our little local hall still wearing its 


mournful white lie. All over London we met—there is no 


need to describe what we met, what raucously hailed us from 
the facade of every sort of cinema. Our eyes learned avoid- 
ance, of facade, newspaper column, hoarding and all the rest. 


But ears escape less readily and we heard, as indeed, bear- 
ing in mind the evolution of pianola and gramophone, we had 
expected to hear, of the miracles of realism achieved by 
certain speech-films. Of certain beautiful voices whose every 
subtle inflection, every sigh, came across with a clarity im- 
possible in the voice speaking from the stage. People who 
last year had wept with us had now gone over to the enemy 
and begged us to see at least this and that:too marvellous. 
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Others declared that each and every mane of — film they 


had seen had been too dire. 
We accepted the miracle so swiftly sebiepstaati, the per- 
fected talkie, but without desire, gladly making a present of 


it. Wishing it well in its world that is so far removed from 


that of the silent film. Saw it going ahead to meet, and com-_ 
pete with, the sound-film. Heard both rampant all over the 
world.. 

- Driven thus to the wall, we improvised a theorem that may 
or may not be sound: that it.is impossible both to hear and 


to see, to the limit of our power of using these faculties, at 


one and the same moment. We esrcmaiceursn mension is 
sound. 


The two eloquenses: the to the eye and. the 


to the ear, however well fused, however completely they 


seem to attain their objective—the spectator-auditor—with 
the effect of a single aesthetic whole, must, in reality, remain 
distinct. And one or the other will always take precedence 
in our awareness... And though it is true that their approxi- 
mate blending can work miracles the miracle thus worked 
is incomparably different from that worked by either alone. 
Think, for example, of the difference between music heard 


coming, as it were, out of space and music attacking from a 


visible orchestra. Recall that an intense concentration on 
listening will/automatically close the eyes. That-for perfect 
seeing of a landscape, work of art, beloved person, or effec- 
tively beautiful person, we instinctively desire silence. And 
agree, therefore, that there neither is, nor ever can be, any 
substitute for the silent film. Agree that the secret “of its 
power lies in-its undiluted appeal to a single faculty. - 
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It may be dirped that to the blind the world is a sound- 
film whose images must be constructed by the extra intelli- 
gent use of the remaining senses helped out by memory, while 
to the deaf it isa silent film whose meaning cannot be reached 
without some contrived substitute for speech. That deaf 
people are more helpless and are usually more resentful of, less 
resigned to, their affliction than are the happier blind. And 
that therefore the faculty of hearing is more important than 
that of sight: the inference being that the soundless spectacle 
is a relatively lifeless spectacle. 

Those who reason thus have either never seen a deaf specta- 
tor of a silent film or, having seen him, have failed to reflect 
upon the nature of his happiness.. For the time being he is 

raised to the level of the happy, skilful blind exactly because 
_ his missing faculty is perfectly compensated. Because what 
he sees is complete without sound, he is as one who hears. 
But take a blind man to a never so perfect papa eesnpue: and he 
will see but little of the whole. 


In daily life, it is true, the faculty of ante even prece- 


dence of the faculty of sight and is in no.way to be compen- 
sated. ~But on the screen the conditions are exactly reversed. 


For here, sight alone is able to summon its companion facul- 


ties : given a sufficient degree of ‘concentration on the part of 


the spectator, a sufficient rousing of his collaborating creative 


consciousness. And we believe that the silent film secures 
this collaboration to a higher degree than the speech-film just 


because it enhances the one faculty that is best able to summon 


all the others: the faculty of vision. 


Yet we have admitted, we remember. idinittirie, that with. 


out musical accompaniment films have neither colour nor 
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sound! That any kind of musical accompaniment is better 
than none. The film can use almost any kind of musical 
accompaniment. But it is the film that uses the music, not 
the music the film. Anr the music, invisible, “* coming’ out 
’? enhances the faculty of vision. To admit this is 
not to admit the sound-film as an improvement on the silent 
film though it may well be an admission of certain possible 
sound-films as lively rivals thereof. 

Life’s ‘* great moments ’’ are silent. Related to them, the 
soundful moments may be compared to the falling of the 
crest of a wave that has stood poised in light, translucent, for 
its great moment before the crash and dispersal. To this 
peculiar intensity of being, to each man’s individual intensity 
of being, the silent film, with musical accompaniment, can 
translate him. All other forms of presentation are, relatively, 
diversions. Diversions in excelsis, it may be. But diver- 


sions. Essential, doubtless, to those who desire above all 


things to be “‘ taken out of themselves, ” as is their definition 


of the “‘ self.” 


Perhaps the silent film is solitude and the others association. 

Wandering at large, we found ourselves unawares, not by 
chance, we refuse to say by chance, in a dim and dusty by- 
street : one of those elderly dignified streets that now await, a 
little wistfully, the inevitable re-building. Giving shelter 
meanwhile to the dismal eddyings and scuttlings of wind- 
blown refuse: grey dust, golden straw, scraps of trodden 
paper. Almost no traffic. Survival, in a neglected central 
backwater, of something of London’s former quietude. 

Having, a moment before, shot breathlessly across the 
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rapids of a main thoroughfare, we paused, took breath, looked 
about us and saw the incredible. A legend, not upon one of 
those small, dubious facades still holding their own against 
the fashion, but upon that of the converted Scala theatre : 
Silent Films. Continuous Two The 
Gold Rush. 

Why, we asked, stupefied, had we not been told? Why, 
in the daily lists, which still, hopelessly hopeful, we scanned 
each day, was there no mention of this brave Scala? 

A good orchestra. Behind it the heart of Chaplain’s big 
wandering film: the dream wherein the sleeping host enter- 


tains his tragically absent guests with the Oceana Roll, show- 


ing itself to an empty house. 


To the joy of re-discovering a lost enchantment was added ~ 


strange new experience. Within us was all we had read and 
heard and imaginatively experienced of the new conventions. 


All that at moments had made us sound-fans. Enhancing 


critical detachment. We were seeing these films with new 
eyes. They stood the test. These new films, we said, may 
be the companions, they can never be the rivals of the silent 
film. The essential potency of any kind of silent film, ‘‘ work 
of art ’’ or other, remains untouched. 

Later we saw The Three Musketeers and agreed, perhaps 
with Fairbanks, we trust with Fairbanks, that if melodrama 
be faithfully sought all other things are added unto it. And 


we were looking forward to Metropolis and The Circus, when 


suddenly the theatre closed. 
The experiment, we gathered, had not been a success. 


But what, we would respectfully enquire of the Scala 


_Management, what is the use of winking in the dark? What 
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is the use of having a silent season, in an unfrequented by- 


street, and leaving London’s hundreds of thousands of silent- 


film lovers to become aware of it by a process of intuition ? 
Advertisement is surely less costly than an empty house. 
And we are prepared to wager that any house bold enough to 


embark on a silent season and to advertise it at least to the 


extent of listing it in the dailies will gather its hundreds for 
each showing. 


[Humble apologies to The Boltons cinema in Kensington 
and the Palais de Luxe in Piccadilly ; ; of whose current loyalty 
to the silent film the writer is informed too late for tribute in 
this article. 

Dorotuy RICHARDSON. 


DOCUMENTATION: THE BASIS 


CIN EMATOG RAPHY 


For me, the soul of the in abid- 
ing in Documentation. And it is in this domain, too long left 
fallow, that he who without profanation may be called an 
artist will find at once his richest source of inspiration and the - 
fullest liberty to realise his conceptions. Mature talents, 
moreover, disgusted by the discouragements of. the cinema, 
languishing in its cage that is lit only by the simulacrum of 
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sunlight, dream of revitalising their creative energy at a purer 
source. Does not Murian make common cause with Fla- 
herty of the exotic islands, apostle of the natural cinema? 

Cutting through life’s surrounding atmosphere the docu- 
mentary cinema has shown us its unsuspected aspects. For 
example : the rhythms of the life of a great town, the synthe- 
sis of the universe attempted by Walter Ruttmann in La Sym- 
phonie d’une Grande Ville and La Mélodie du Monde, and 
Réné Clair’s La Tour and Joris Ivens’ Le Pont d’Acier, 


poetic frescoes of metallurgy. And the curious picturesque-_ 


ness — not in the Michelin sense — of Lacombe’s La Zone. 
Poirier’s reels, La Croisiére blanche, La Croisiére noire, evo- 
cations of journeys one may never make, the grandeurs of 
natural décor felt by Epstein (L’Affiche, La Belle Niver- 
naise), nostalgia of Norwegian fiords and the distant hori- 
zons of the Far-West, the strange personality of an object or 
a machine, seeming suddenly to take on life when thrown 
upon the screen. And the invisible made visible by the 
miracle of acceleration, (La Vie des Plantes) and of slow- 
motion, (L’Eclatement d’une bulle de savon). Films such 
as Gardiens de Phare, Tour au Large, Finis Terrae, certain 
efforts of Abel Gance, dominated by the gigantic personality 
of the sea: that mask with a thousand expressions one might 
watch, armed with a camera, for a life-time. : 
* * * 

It is especially in the documentary film rather than in the 
- studio-film—where, in the interest of the objective exigencies, 
everything must, or at any rate should, be re-created—that 
we may distinguish what is photogenic from what is not. | 
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Why is. it that reels taken from life are so often dull and 
lifeless? Why are we so often taken aback by the flat re- 
production of a landscape our eyes have found infinitely 
charming, by it’s reduction to the semblance of a picture- 
postcard saddened by the screen’s dark frame? And why, 


on the other hand, will an insignificant little roadway sud- 
denly take on majesty ? 


Itis because our own eye and that of our camera neither see 
nor reason in the Same way. We must understand with the 


one and see with the other : —- our eocecuneial seem 
still to ignore. 


“Yesterday, to-day- at this instant, we have had unawares 
before our eyes a marvellous film whose moving aspects will 
reveal their integral significance only in passing through the 


camera’ s mechanical eye: this drop of dew rolls along this 
deaf as despairingly as does the tear down the face of that 


child: carried along by the Niagara of a streamlet, this ant 
is drowned before our powerless eyes, and we tremble for the’ 


fate of the fly that a spider, caemaak oe almost filling ae 
<a is about to pounce upon. 


These are film-dramas that no producer blond in- 
nied can rival. But if, on the other hand, we try never 
so cunningly to reproduce the glories of a rose-garden, or the 
atmosphere of a spring-scented landscape, the miracle stops 
dead: we have been decoyed by elements foreign to the 


cinema. Some years ago Jean Epstein stated this phenome- 
non with mathematical precision : “ every aspect of objects, 


persons and souls,’’ he said ‘‘ is photogenic whose moral 
quality 1s ‘tmereased cinematic reproduction, ‘No aspect 
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is photogenic or relevant to is not inten- 


“It is useless to shoot a burning house with the idea of ex- 
pressing the grandeur and horror of fire. -A short time ago 
Réné Moreau brought back from New “York a~small film, 
some’ of whose photography was quite charming but which 
failed entirely to express the deep poetry of a modern city. 
Why? Probably because the author had photographed a 
city that-calls to be cinematised. -Since then he has given us 
Venice, a subject more docile to his painter’s temperament. 
Personally I have attempted in Autour de l’Argent to render, 


by strictly cinematic devices, the febrility of a ciné-studio in 


full work. In this subject there is incomparable photogenic 
material for anyone possessing the cinematic eye. And if I 
had not been held up by innumerable material obstacles I 
would claim no credit for having accomplished my ‘‘‘ cine- 


matic indiscretions.’’ With Quand les Epis se courbent Van 


Canstein and I have aimed at evoking the entire photogenic 
material of the peaceful life-of the helds. ee 


. Irony apart, it is already long ago that the boxing of sar- 
dines and the tanning of rabbit-skins served as stop-gaps in 
cinema programmes. Documentation has. claimed. its. rights. 


It even provokes There are ‘ romantic docu- 


mentationists and "pure © documentationists. Outcries. 


Struggles. No solution is reached for the very. good reason 


that there is nothing to solve. Between pure documentation, 


representing more or less succinctly experiences taken from — 
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life (the first Arctic films, The Smile of Lloyd-George and 
romantic documentation, Nanook, Moana) wherein similar 
experiences in the interest of improved cinematic rendering, 
are interpreted and idealised by the artist composing the strip, 
we may not, I think, establish a preference. It would be a_ 
mistake to embellish La Croisiére de l’U-35, but we lack the 
courage to regret that White Shadows in the South Seas was 
an entirely fictitious work. 

Let us rather beware of certain films presented as authentic 
and actually a gross abuse of the confidence of the public. 
They are the result of a more or less adroit mingling of scenes 
taken from life with constructed scenes, the whole captioned 
in a manner at once arbitrary and childish. Unforgettable 


is a scene (was it not in Milak, Chasseur de Groenland ?) 


where the camera-man complacently films the expedition’s 
dog occupied in devouring the expedition’s last provisions— 
according to caption—to the great consternation—again ac- 
cording to caption—of it’s last member. 

These tasteless farces will disappear when their trickeries 


become inacceptible to a public that is daily growing more 


discriminating. 

| * * * | 

All that has been said tends to elucidate the necessity for 
enlarging the teams we have been in the habit of reading 
into the term ‘* documentary.’’ | 

White Shadows is documentary. But so also is the ex- 
ploration of the human face that is called The Passion of 
Jeanne @ Are. 

JEAN DREVILLE. 
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ACTION 


In the general fluster and excitement attending the advent 


of the talkies, an important element of cinema patronage was" 
quite overlooked. Producers and exhibitors alike forgot the 


children. Only recently have they become conscious of the 
fact that juvenile attendance showed a marked falling off co- 
incidentally with the introduction of phonofilms. In their 
eagerness to sophisticate the screen with speech, their psycho- 
logical machinery slipped a cog. ‘The child’s need and valu- 
ation of pictures was left out of the reckoning. 
By every reason of their inherent muteness the movies were 


obliged to tell their stories more or less clearly in pictorial 


presentment. Comedies and Westerns ’’ in particular lent 
themselves ideally to this elementary method of story telling. 
Action spoke more loudly than words, and much more vividly 
withal. Charlie Chaplin and Tom Mix were veritable heroes 
to millions of youngsters, because of what they did. What 
they said was of no moment or was supplied in imagination 
by each child according to his own simple notion of fitness. 
Their films, together with those of others of like character, 
needed no vocal interpretation. 

But these child-enticing features of cinema programmes 
vanished with the coming of the speakies. Oral wisecracking 
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was in large measure substituted for action. The comic gave 
way to “‘refined comedy.’’ The rip-roaring ‘‘Western’’ was 
replaced by the out-of-door spoken drama. To the child the 
movies ceased to exist. He had been robbed of his birthright, 


in token of his this — he forsook 


the cinema. 


Only Chaplin, at the time, appears to have sensed the situa- 
tion. He obstinately refused to. become vocal. But-at the 
same time, held by the laziness and indifference which have 
lately characterized | his attitude toward. ‘picture production, 
His City Lights, already under way at the ‘uthredi a the 
talkies, is still dragging along with nonchalant unconcern. 
Had he the energy and interest of his younger days he might 
have returned to the activity of those days and turned out, as 
he did then, a picturea month. However, he now agrees with — 
many of his admirers, that he i is more artist than clown and 


‘must therefore not demean. himself by too frequent contact 
with the circus-loving bourgeoisie. 


In-the meantime, with. its. accustomed canniness, Hoily- 
wood has awakened to the situation presented by: the falling 
off of. juvenile patronage: Not that it will return to the silent 
movies. - It will never that,,: But it has: realized that 
speech and sound are. not. incompatible with self-interpreta- 


tive action. It has. learned,. on:the contrary, that these ad- 


juncts if properly. employed can made to accentuate 


interest and pleasure. 


The first-attempt: ii this bias ben the 
cartoon with ‘syfichronized~sound..- And no cinema: produc- 
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tion has ever met with like popular approval. A child today 


will uncomplainingty sit through an incomprehensible full- 
length talking picture for the sake of a single reel of Mickey 
Mouse. Taking their cue from this, every one of the larger 
studios is now putting out a‘series of these vocalized cartoons. 

~ Also,-Mack-Sennett, the greatest of all comedy producers, 
but whose genius had gone to seed in the overworked field of 
silent filmis, has again entered the lists in response to the need 
of the child and the child-minded. Speech and sound have 
given him new elements with which to play and with which to 
amplify his ingenuities. And judged by what he has already 
done in this enlarged field, a Mack Sennett audible comedy 
is destined to insure a full house anywhere, at any time, and 
to revive the popularity he enjoyed in the pristine days of 

The two-reel ‘‘ Western ’’ and the hair-raising serial, which 
were abruptly discarded two years ago, are likewise making 


their reappearance in recognition of the necessity of catering 


to the child element of the public. But they, too, like the 


comedy, are heightened in effectiveness and appeal the 


use of voice and noise. 


- Unless we are upon the eve of a atin new era in picture 
inating) in which two broad classes of patrons are to be served 
with separate cinemha fare according to-their respective levels 
of mentality, the vocalized. modifying of these restored types 
of film marks the beginning of a general modification all 
along the line, whereby action will again be chiefly depended 


upon for the telling of a story, with speech relegated to a 
office of mere accompaniment or emphasis.’ 
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At all events, some change is due. Whatever it may be, 
however, it will not be a retrograde step—a return to silence. 
On the contrary, it will bring to the screen a new development, 


and a development which must be credited primarily to the 
rebellion of the child against the initial over-accentuation of 


speech and the consequent hurt of specific value and attrac- 


tiveness of motion pictures. 
CLIFFORD HOwaRD. 


AVENUE PAVILION 
Edition.) 


So the Avenue Pavilion is to change its policy once more. 
After a long period of success as the only theatre where intelli- 
gent films could be seen regularly, the Gaumont-British Cir- 
cuit decided that it must go over to talkies.- After a few weeks 
of mediocre talk films, one hears that almost immediately it 
is to become London’s first News Reel Cinema. Fox Movie- 
tone in America, who have several successful News Reel 
Theatres in the States are anxious to establish a similar venture 
in London and the Avenue Pavilion has been selected as the 
centre for the try-out. 


Programmes will be of one hour’s duration, consisting of 
210 
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sound news reels, Mickey Mouse cartoons and short interests, 
running from noon to 11 p.m. 

Fox Movietone, known in Britain as British Movietone 
News, contemplate organising a daily edition and their Ameri- 
can chief is here for that purpose. 

It is difficult to prophesy success or otherwise. Similar ven- 
tures, on a half-hearted scale have been attempted in London 
before, and they have all failed. That, of course, was before 
the news reels added sound and dialogue. It is difficult to 
imagine the new policy smashing the Box office unless the 
quality of the news reels shows a radical and sustained im- 


provement. Most of them nowadays are just too terrible for 


words. Their choice of subjects is invariably limited to about 


three—the inspection of troops by Royalty, sporting events 


and speeches by gentlemen whose intelligence is in inverse 
ratio to their lung power. A little less noise and a little more 
creative imagination in selection and presentation might make 
all the difference. on 

R. Bonn. 
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COMM ENT AND REVIEW 


ACTOR? VIEWPOINT. 


have in siine films,” ‘said Ernest Thesiger, and 
’ am very cross about it.’ pot | 
Should I meet a man ‘who all about: Eisenstein’ s 
Pra of relativity I regret to record that I would not be 
deeply moved, the reason being (so arrogant are men) that I 
know relatively nothing about Eisenstein ; but-as we have all. 
tried to act (those screaming family charades) I could not 
resist a feeling of intimidation for one whose: work: 1s so 
assured. 

“© There is no organization in British films,’’ Mr. Thesiger 
continued brusquely as though he had just discovered this 
alarming fact. ‘‘ Every minute of my life is organized, so 
I begrudge the idle hours of sitting around the set.”’ 

Now, I remembered reading, in his*book of memoirs, that 
Mr. Thesiger has a habit of electrifying his fellow travellers 
by taking out his crochet work in railway carriages; so, I 
could not refrain from saying, in a small voice. ‘* Why 


didn’t you take your crochet work with you ?”’ 


‘* But I always worked on the set,’ he declared without a 
blush. 
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did they say?’ I demanded exertedly. 
““ Unprintable,’’ he sighed. 3 

‘* "Please, please tell me,’’ I begged. 
De answered. 
Cursing to myself the laws of censorship I let. my eyes fall 
on the bowls of rose: leaves and gentle watercolours which 
E. T. used to exhibit in- Bond Street before he became an 
actor.- Soothed by the delightful calm of the room, I began 
to forget miy mission; Mr. Thesiger, however, had organized 
his day and he went on being interviewed. whether I listened 
or not. ft 
Always,’’ he declared crisply, ‘stage first. 
On the stage I can play the part of a young boy; by sheér 
personal magnetism I can make the audience accept me in 
such arole. The cinema, on the other hand, is a visual-aural 
nota mental entertainment. Directors? Of course, they 
do everything in the films; copying out passages from great 
~ authors does not make one a writer, if you see what I mean ?’’ 

But my time on the schedule was up and I could not tell 
him what I saw. 


O. B. 


A LETTER. 


. 


Meisei has written to us with details of sound 
version of Potemkin. . | 
think that Potemkin iS. better and more’ interest- 
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ing in the sound version. Besides the actors, we have twenty 
five musicians and a talking and singing chorus. The 
musicians are very well known artistes; each one is a Soloist. 
The recording is made by Deutsche Grammophon Gesell- 
schaft. The producer, Lippel, who wrote the German words 
himself, has already successfully made several sound ver- 
sions of silent pictures. There are not too many talking 
sequences, the whole sound version being thought as a sym- 
phony. As you know Potemkin is a good subject for a treat- 
ment like that; all the talking is done to explain the plot 
shortly and to give an exciting speed. We intend to make an 
English version soon.’ 

‘Tam working on Stiirme iiber dem M ontblanc, which is 
the first talking picture of Dr. Franck.”’ 

We wish Mr. Meisel all the luck the Fates failed to give 
him in London. 


FROM THE EMPIRE. 
(A catalogue with a Moral.) 


Whenever we see an Indian film we ask ourself whether it 
is an act of providence or done on purpose. 

For the sake of completeness, and as a warning, Close Up 
might list some of the native pictures shown recently in 
London. 


Krishnakanta’s Will (14, 453 feet) with Amrita Lal Bose 
214 
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and Seeta Devi: a picture with stilted titles, a triangle plot 
and no recommendations. Anarkali (10, 594 feet) with 
Sulochana; a tedious patchwork of the usual impossible 


length. The Tigress (9, 651 feet) directed by Chandulah 


Shah; a “‘ small hall’’ affair with slightly better photo- 
graphy. Others include: Durghese Nandini (12, 372 feet) 
with Seeta Devi, Madhuri (6, 900 feet) directed by Chowd- 
hary, and Sarala (10, 650). 

What is more, the Quota has also produced for us some 
Australian films. Even the interest of quoting the length is 
denied. Far Paradise though, was directed by the Sisters 
McDonagh. Ingenuous Australian flicks like Jewelled 
Nights and Fettered Love, two of the last to be trade shown, 
might add their titles to the list to strengthen somebody’s case. 


O. B. 


BIG BUSINESS. 


It is not until-the exhibitors start kicking against guaran- 
tees and sharing terms and disc charges that we learn that 
both exhibitors and renters are starving, and that poverty 
stalks Wardour Street and High Street, Kensington, alike. 


Take this from a Press report : 


‘‘ Paramount Publix Corporation estimates its consoli- 
dated net profit for the six months ending June last, after 
all taxes and charges, at £1,686,000. 

Reading further we see that this is a record, and is about 
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65 per cent.. ahead of the profit for the corresponding period 
lastvyear. 


The estimated profit for the three months ending June, 
1930, is only $3,600,000. 

sympathise. 

_. The case of Warner Brothers (whom history will worship 
as the creators of Rin Tin Tin and ome tee: makes. de- 
reading. 

Their ’net profits for the year ending 31, 1929, were 
and:a half million pounds. This” was. pase a 
744.6 per cent. over the previous year. 

But now: comes the news that owing t rapid: expansion 
and: disappointing summer earnings *’. they. have passed’ 
dividend due on the common stock, although paying the’regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 55 cents per share on preferred stock. 

How very, very sad. 
R. Bonp. 


According to American papers, ‘Universal initétid to ‘put out 
The White Hell of Pitz Palu with a running dialogue com- 
mentary supplied by Graham ageiacron their star news reel 
reporter. 

i STS VOICE OF THE ONE AND ONLY GRAHAM 
MCNAMEE > screams a Trade announcement. ‘* A new 
type of picture. ... astonishing’... bewildering. . 
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THE ONLY NEW THING IN TALKING PICTURES 
SINCE TALKING PICTURES BEGAN.”’ | 

“ NEVER ANYTHING LIKE IT,”’’ the Washing- 
ton H erald, 

- Weare astonished, we are bewildered, we are sure that there 

has newer been anyones like it before, and, we hope, never 

again. 

Mr. Graham S Boy, Look 
at This ’’ stuff are bad enough in he news reels, but when 


‘ the best loved voice in the world ’’ starts on this wonderful © 


production of Dr. Fanck and Pabst audiences would be justi- 
hed 1 in some sort of protest. 


HOLLYWOOD NOTES. 


_ Despite an obvious element of incongruity, the continued 
influx of European. talent is lending substance to Holly- 
wood’s self-rating as a world centre of artistic culture. At 


all events, it has made an undoubted beginning in the annual | 


symphony concerts held in the Hollywood Bowl during July 
and August. These ‘‘ symphonies under the stars,’’ nightly 
attended by ‘upwards of fifteen thousand music lovers, have 
become an established institution, sealed by the approval of 
international music critics. The popular presentation and 


enjoyment. of Bach, Beethoven, Gliick, Brahms, Wagner, 


Tschaikowsky, Stravinski, Rachmaninoff are no longer an 
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exotic novelty. The rendering of these masters and their 
interpretations by foreign conductors and artistes are ac- 
cepted as part and parcel of Hollywood’s cosmopolitan art 
life, while the audiences, increasingly augmented by Euro- 
pean additions to the cinema colony, are yearly becoming 
more appreciative of the truly high merit of these out-of-door 
concerts amid the rugged foothills of the Sierra Madre. The 
conductors this year, representing Germany, Austria, Italy 
and Spain, were Alfred Hertz, Karl Krueger, Oscar Strauss, 
Bernardino Molinari, Pietro Cimini and Enrico Arbos. 

| | * 

The introduction of the talking picture and the substitu- 
tion of mechanical music for theatre orchestras brought im- 
mediate confusion and alarm to the tens of thousands of 
professional musicians throughout the country. In an effort 
to win popular sympathy and support in their dilemma, the 
American Federation of Musicians inaugurated a nation-wide 
advertising campaign, denouncing ‘“‘ robot music ’”’ and 
pleading for a return of the old order. 

The situation was especially acute in Hollywood and bos 
Angeles, all of whose leading cinemas made a speciality of 
large orchestras and other musical features and thus gave 
support to a great BJOFItY of the four thousand members of 
the local musicians’ union. 

During the first flush of the phonofilm novelty, the musici- 
ans’ protest and appeal fell upon deaf ears. Now, however, 
a reaction has set in; and Hollywood with its ever alert 
responsiveness to the public’s whims is restoring its cinema 
orchestras and musical stage programmes ; an example which 
is destined shortly to be followed by all the rest of the country. 
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An epidemic of law suits has been added to Hollywood’s 
nied diel worries this summer. Foremost in the amount of 
damages claimed is that of the independent producer of 
Ingagi against the Will Hays organization et al., demanding 
$3,365,000 because of the defendants’ public declaration that 
Ingagi is a fake. Purporting to be an actual picturization of 
wild African life, its exposers contend that it is a mere hodge 
podge of scraps from travel pictures made several years ago, 
including South American scenes and ingeniously inter- 
woven with scenes made in Hollywood, to say nothing of a 
Hollywood human impersonation of the gorilla star of the 
film. 

Harold Lloyd’s comedy, The Freshman, has assumed a 
momentously serious character, in that its goggle-bedecked 
star has been sued for a million dollars on the ground of 
plagiarism. Lloyd has contested the charge both vigorously 
and Anmngnpslys Not that he would miss a million Gallanss 


Marion Desies and her company have bate 


made defendants in a suit for damages to the extent of a 


quarter of a million, on the allegation that her Floradora Girl 


is an infringement of Floradora, a musical comedy of the past 


generation and all rights to which are still claimed by its 
author. 
Beatrice Lillie, convinced that she was not seated squarely 


by Warner Brothers, has sued those gentlemen for breach of 


contract. In their Show of Shows she appeared on the screen 
for a total of nine minutes. For this she received $15,000. 
However, it is not the amount of wages over which the titled 
comedienne is aggrieved. Sixteen hundred and sixty-six 
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dollars a minute appears fair enough. Lady Peele’s complaint 


is, that her professional reputation has been damaged fifty- 
thousand dollars worth by the type of work to which she was 
limited, in alleged violation of her contract. BOP. 

Mae Murray is also demanding reparation for asserted in- 
jury to her professional standing. She is not as modest in 
her estimate as Lady Peele, however. She wants $1,750,000 


from Tiffany Productions, Inc., because, in addition to a con- 


tended breach of contract, she declares the Tiffany folks did 
not do her credit in Peacock Alley, in which she was starred 
and which she claims was an “‘ artistic failure,’’ due to the 
company’s neglect and lack of skill. is 

Heedful of the growing protests against the character of 
cinema advertisements, Hollywood producers have united in 
formulating a code of morals for such advertisements. This 
follows closely upon the recent code governing picture pro- 
duction, and, as in that case, is not so much dictated by 
Hollywood’s taste as it is by a well justified fear that public 
disgust may result in materializing the threatened Federal 
censorship law. Nudity, salacious postures, drinking, pro- 
fanity, vulgarity, scenes of crimes, ministerial caricatures are 
some of the specific prohibitions listed in the newly adopted 

advertising rules. False or misleading statements regarding 
films are likewise forbidden. Altogether, and quite signifi- 
cantly, the prescript closely parallels that embodied in the 
pending act of Congress, a synopsis of whose drastic censor- 
ship provisions appeared in Close Up tor Jets under _ title 
of! Shadow Over H 
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The M-G-M Barkies are proving so popular a novelty, that 
the original schedule of four of these canine films has been 
increased to twenty or more. The characters are a troupe of 
trained dogs, headed by ‘‘ Buster,’’ ‘‘ Oscar,’’ and “‘ Jiggs.’’ 
They appear in human clothes, and through a clever system 
of sound synchronization are also given human voices. For 
the most part their two-reel talking and singing comedies are 
parodies of current popular films. They are being done in 
French, German, and Spanish, as well as English. 


Skandal um Eva, A Porten-Nero film, directed by G. W. 
Pabst, photography by Wagner. 


We are not always victorious; otherwise it would be dull. 
So in spite of heroic struggles on the part of. one of the 
finest directors in Europe, in spite tooof Wagner at the 
camera, kitsch remains kitsch. Sound has turned savage 
and because we would explore new lands with it, shows us 
what is the average conception of sound; the repetition of 
often heard noises made into a pattern according to the 
formulas of the musical comedies of 1900. 


One moment at the beginning is excellent ; classrooms, the 
elderly schoolmistress controlling a restive but respectful 
class, the recitation of a poem by Heine by nervous fumbling 
school children to the inspector. But from then on we are 
taken on a picnic in order that Henny Porten (a school- 
mistress) may sing to her pupils, we are then introduced te 
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CLOSE UP 
a four year old child, so that we may note first his.attempts 
to sing to a musical box, and then his chase throughout the 
rest of the film of the schoolmistress to whom he must cry 
‘“ mama ’’ thereby causing scandal. There are pillow fights 
and songs, never did any. scenario writer seize more raven- 
ously upon singing, community and otherwise, and there is a 
band in a country park, with one real Pabst photograph of a 
group of moron schoolboys. Everyone in the film has done 
their best and more, everything that technique and direction 
and acting could put into a film has been put into it, but it is 
a grim and losing battle, for nothing could make credible or 
amusing this repetition of the prehistoric tale of the man who 
had a four year old son hidden in the country from his fiancée, 
of how the fiancée found out this dreadful fact and rescued 


the child, and of how she was accused of being its mother, 


until everyone chased each other throughout rooms in the | 
proper style up to the final happy ending ! 3 

It is said that the film is a tremendous ‘‘ hoe office ’’ success. 
It is said it will carry the German talkie into countries that — 
refuse or censor Westfront 1918. It may be necessary to com- 
promise with the present | economic situation of the German 
studios. 


But it is useless going to this film for victory or experiment ; 


this time it is knock out to the dragon. 


The film Wir Bawen, (We Build) by Joris Ivens has been 
shown with great success at the International Building Con- 
gress at Stockholm. It is a pity that England should remain 
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so unaware of the interesting work being done abroad in 
architecture and construction. Cinematography could bring 
to the nearest cinema these films which permit the observer to 
study details of building far more easily than if he were 
struggling with an unfamiliar landscape and language, in the 
actual country. Another reason for united action on the part 
of all film societies until the present regulations as to customs 
duty and censorship are modified. 


We are requested by the commission for Educational and — 
Cultural films to insert the following notice which will be of 


interest to all students of cinematography and education. 
In addition five conferences will be held on Film Production 
and Technique, Foreign Relations and Documentary Films, 


The Film in Relation to Science, Medicine and Public Health, 


The Film in the School, and The Film in Adult Education. 
Particulars of these may be obtained from the Commission at 
39, Bedford Square, London. | 


Novelty and enterprise will be the Lalit of the Exhibition of 


Mechanical Aids to Learning (Through the Eye and the Ear) which the - 


British Institute of Adult Education has arranged to hold from Sept. 


4th to 6th at the London School of Economics, — Street, 
Aldwych, W.C.2, 


The Exhibition has been planned to give both the ie a public 
and the education authorities, teachers and students an opportunity 
of viewing and seeing demonstrated the various. mechanical devices 
which have been produced during the last few years to serve as auxili- 


aries to learning. Among the firms and organisations which have ar- 
ranged to exhibit are the following :— 
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Edwards & Co. 


Large Projectors and Film Section. 


Western Electric Co., Ltd. - - 
R.C.A, Photophone, Ltd. - - 
Kershaw Projector Co, - - - 


British Instructional Films, Ltd. - . 


International Safety Film Co. - 
Edibell Sound Film 


Small Projectors, etc. Section. 


Visual Information Service - - 
LAG 


Ensign, Ltd. - - 


Sands, Hunter & Co., Ltd. - - 


Gramophone and Radio Section. 


British Broadcasting 
Corporation - - - - - - 
Baird Television Co. - - - - 
Gramophone Co, - - - - - - 
Columbia Graphophone Co, - - 


Linguaphone Institute - - - - 
International Educational 


General Section. 
British Social Hygiene Council 


The Eugenics Society, 


Programmes of educational films, both silent and sound, will be given 
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Talking Films and Apparatus, 
Portable Talking Film Equipment, 
Model Cinematograph Projectors. 
Educational Films. 

Fire-proof Films, 


Talking Film Equipment. 


Portable Lanterns and Film Slides, 

Epidiascopes, 

Cinematograph 
Projectors, 

Cinematograph Cameras and Pro- 
jectors, Optiscope Lanterns, 

Epidiascopes, Microscopes, 
Lanterns 

Zeiss Ikon Epidiascopes, © 


Cameras and 


Model Studio and Demonstration. 

Television Demonstration, 

Educational Gramophone Records. 

Gramophone Models, Educational 
Records and Charts, 


Language - Gramophone 
Records, 


Gramophone Lecture-Records, 
Educational Gramophone Records. 


Visual Instruction in 


Social 
Hygiene, | 
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during the Exhibition. An important feature will be a Model Class 
demonstrating the use of the Film in teaching children; this Class will 
be run under the auspices of the Commission on Educational and Cul- 
tural Films, and will be conducted for one hour in the morning and 
afternoon on each day of the Exhibition. 

By the kindness of Mr. Will Day, a portion of his well-known Col- 
lection illustrating the History and Evolution of the Cinema will be on 
view at the Exhibition, 

The Exhibition will be opened at 3 p.m. on September 4th by Lord 
Gorell, with Sir Benjamin Gott, Chairman of the Commission on Edu- 
cational and Cultural Films, in the Chair. Admission on this opening 
day will be by ticket of invitation only, and limited to representatives 
of public education authorities, universities, teachers’ organisations, 
and other bodies concerned with education, On Friday, September 
5th, and Saturday, September 6th, the Exhibition will be open to the 
general public between the hours of 11 a.m, and 8 p.m. Admission 
will be by catalogue, purchaseable at the door (6d.). The catalogue, 
which will be fully illustrated, will serve both as a guide to the Exhibi- 
tion and as a permanent descriptive record of the verious mechanical 
devices shown. 


This is the first exhibition of this kind which has been held in the 
world. 
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Large Projectors and Film Section. 


Western Electric Co., Ltd. - - 

-R.C.A, Photophone, Ltd. - - 

Kershaw Projector Co. - - - 

British Instructional Films, Ltd. - 

International Safety Film Co. - 

Edibell Sound Film 


Small Projectors, etc. Section. 
Visual Information Service - - 


Bees, - - + + = 
W, Edwards & Co, - - - - - 


Sands, Hunter & Co., Ltd. 


Gramophone and Radio Section. 


British Broadcasting 
Corporation. - - -.- «= 
Baird Television Co, - - - - 
Gramophone Co, - - 
Columbia Graphophone Co, 


‘Linguaphone Institute - - - - 
International Educational 


General Section. 
British Social Hygiene Council 


The Eugenics Society, 
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Talking Films and Apparatus, 
Portable Talking Film Equipment, 
Model Cinematograph Projectors. 


. Educational Films. 


Fire-proof Films, 


Talking Film Equipment, 


Portable Lanterns and Film Slides. 
Epidiascopes, 
Cinematograph 
Projectors, 
Cinematograph Cameras and Pro- 
jectors, Optiscope Lanterns, 
Microscopes, 


Cameras and 


Lanterns 
Zeiss Ikon Epidiascopes, 


Model Studio and Demonstration. 

Television Demonstration. | 

Educational Gramophone Records. 

Gramophone Models, Educational 
Records and Charts, 

Foreign Language Gramophone 
Records, 


Gramophone Lecture-Reécords, 
Educational Gramophone Records. 


Visual lnstruciton in... Social 


Programmes of educational films, both silent and sound, will be. given 
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during the Exhibition. An important feature will be a Model Class 
demonstrating the use of the Film in teaching children; this Class will 


be run under the auspices of the Commission on Educational and Cul-— 


tural Films, and will be conducted for one hour in the morning and 
afternoon on each day of the Exhibition. 

By the kindness of Mr. Will Day, a portion of his well-known Col- 
lection illustrating the History and Evolution of the Cinema will be on 
view at the Exhibition, 

The Exhibition will be opened at 3 p.m, on September 4th by Lord 
Gorell, with Sir Benjamin Gott, Chairman of the Commission on Edu- 
cational and Cultural Films, in the Chair. Admission on this opening 


day will be by ticket of invitation only, and limited to representatives 


of public education authorities, universities, teachers’ organisations, 
and other bodies concerned with education, On Friday, September 
5th, and Saturday, September 6th, the Exhibition will be open to the 
general public between the hours of 11 a.m, and 8 p.m. Admission 
will be by catalogue, purchaseable at the door (6d.). The catalogue, 
which will be fully illustrated, will serve both as a guide to the Exhibi- 
tion and as a permanent descriptive record of the verious mechanical 
devices shown. 


This is the first exhibition of this kind which has been held in the 
world, 
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LONDON 


MERCURY 


Edited by J. C. Squire 


Monthly 3s. 


N this review of English literature 
you will find the best creative work 
in poetry and prose that is being done 


to-day, for no other literary review 


commands such talent. 


You will find criticism and comment on 
new books and old, while kindred 
interests—art, music, printing, architec- 
ture, the drama—are served just as 


faithfully, | 


Every contribution published in the 
London Mercury is original work. 


@ Send 3s. for two specimen copies 


THE LONDON MERCURY 


229 Strand, W. C, 2 


Yearly 36s. 
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PRODUCTION 


If you are interested in the production of Films, 
Acting, Camera Operation, Scenarios, Voice 
Training, Projection, and other Technical 
subjects, you must join ern 


THE MOVIE 
PICTURE MAKERS 


Modern Studios, Theatre, Club Room, under 
the supervision of Professionals. The member-— 


ship includes many leading Film Stars. 


PRESS NOTICES : 
‘‘ This Club in particular deserves encouragement.” 
—Kuine. Weekly. 


“The Society will become the premier Amateur 
Organization in this Country.” —Butoscope. 


‘“Here’s wishing the Society long life.”—Cinema. 


WRITE OR CALL for revised Membership > 
Fees—Secretary, I-5 Manette Street, Charing 


Cross Road, London, 
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EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA 


Edited by 
DAVID PLATT and LEWIS JACOBS. 


Hollywood Editor—SEYMOUR STERN. N. Y. Editor—H. POTAMKIN. 
Paris Editor—J. LEN AUER. 


EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA is the only taskabike in America devoted to the 
principles of the art of the motion picture. 


EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA is a forum for the discussion of the new cinematic 
ideas and forms of America, Europe and U.S. 5S. R. 


EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA contains criticism, analysis, scenarios, photographs 
by internationally known critics, directors, technicians and photographers. 


EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA will introduce to film students and laymen the 
films, criticism, stills, etc., of— 


Directors: EISENSTEIN, PUDOWKIN, DOVJENKO, TRAUBERG, 
a1 POMMER, PABST, MAYER, FREUND, RUTTMAN, 
DREYER, "FEYDER, CAVALCANTI, MAN RAY, GRIFFITH, 
CHAPLIN, VIDOR, LUBITSCH, KING, FLAHERTY, 
STERNBERG, SEASTROM, BROWN, DeMILLE, ROBERT- 

SON, MURNAU, STEIN, MAMOULIAN, and others. 


Critics : BAKSHY, MOUSSINAC, ARON, BELA  BELAZS, 
KRASZNA-KRAUSZ, IVOR MONTAGU, LENAUER, 
BRODY, CHRISTEL GANG, WERNER KLINGLER, R. 
ALDRICH, E. GERSTINE, BRAVER-MANN, and others. 


Photographers : EDWARD WESTON, BRETT WESTON, MOLHOLY NAGY, 
MAN RAY, WERTHOFF, EL LISSITZKY, GEORGE 
a BURCHARTZ, FINSLER, STEINER, SHEELER 
and otvners. 


Mt ae me CINEMA is Two Dollars a year in the United States ; $2. 50 
oreign. 


EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA is published at 1803 Vista del Mar, Hollywood, 
California. 
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33 Rue St. "Rdch PARIS 
Tet: GUTENBERG 35-88 


Has the World Distribution of: 4 
EN RADE—RIEN QUE LES HEURES—LA P’TITE LILY, il 
By A. CAVALCANTI. 
LA ZONE, By G. LACOMBE. 
L’ ETOILE DE MER—EMAK BAKIA, By MAN RAY. 
ERNEST ET AMELIE, By J p—E CASEMBROOT. | 
LA COQUILLE ET LE CLERGYMAN, By G. DULAC. 4 he 
LA FILLE DE L’EAU, By J. RENOIR. By 
BRUMES D’AUTOMNE, By D. KIRSANOFF. ln) 
RYTHMES D’ UNE CATHEDRALE, By I. LANDAU. | ae 
LA BALLADE DU CANART, By A. SILKA. TAT 
LES TROGLODYTES, By M. ALLEGRET. Te 
PARIS EXPRESS, By DUHAMEL. Te 
I DO LOVE TO BE BESIDE THE SEA SIDE, By 0. | /|/i/} 
BLAKESTON. 
BITHULITE, By P. SICHEL. é THEY 
VUE HEUREUSE, By C. HEYMANN. 
PARTIE DE CAMPAGNE, By A. STRASSER. | TAR 
LA MARCHE DES MACHINES—LES NUITS ELECTRIQUES- | TEE 
PARNASSE, By EUGENE DESLAW. 
VOYAGE AU CONGO, By ANDRE GIDE anp MARC _ ai 
ALLEGRET. _ 
SO THIS IS MARSEILLE, By CLAUDE LAMBERT. nae 
MONKEYS’ MOON, By KENNETH MACPHERSON. 
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At this time of year good new books 
are coming out almost every day, and 
regular visits to your bookseller are 
more worth while than ever. We 
shall be pleased to send to those 
who are really interested regular 
monthly lists of new books. When 
in London you can see them all, old . 
and new, at 350 Oxford Street, W.1 
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94 CHARING CROSS ROAD 


FOR 
BEST BOOKS 


ANY BOOK CAN BE SUPPLIED | ||, 
ON DAY OF PUBLICATION 


TELEPHONE : GERRARD 8444 
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LA REVUE 


CINEMA 


JEAN GEORGE AURIOL - -~ EpiTor-IN-CHIEF 
J. BOUISSOUNOUSE- - - ASSISTANT EDITOR 


La revue des spectateurs curieux et la seule publication cinémato- 


graphique frangaise intellectuellement indépendante 


gth number, which appeared April ist, contains special 
work concerning 


HARRY LANGDON 


by JEAN GEORGE AURIOL 


THE PRINCIPLES 
THE NEW SOVIET CINEMA 
by S. M. EISENSTEIN 


and ten little screen stories by 
RAMON GOMEZ DE LA SERNA 


France - - - Frs: 72 


40 
Subscriptions; Belgium, Germany - ,, 84. 12 
Great Britain, America ‘issues <6 issues 


Single Copies: French Francs, 50 (monthly) 


— 


PARIS ©! Sébast} 
5 Sébastien-Bottin 
Librairie - GALLIMARD nr f 


| 
ROBERT ARON - - ~ - - ANAGING DITOR 
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23 MORTIMER ST., 
AGENCE DEBRIE 


The “JACKY” 


This projector can be stopped for any 
length of time on one image ; and by 
means of handle projected picture by 
picture. It is fitted with motor drive 
and automatic rewinder. ‘The load- 
ing and unloading is done without at 
any time exposing the film which is 
protected throughout its passage in 
the projector. The illumination is 
effected by special long life electric 
lamp. 


TAKES ONLY 5 AMPERES 
AND WILL GIVE AN 8 
FOOT PICTURE 


FOR EDUCATION & 
HOME PROJECTION 


ALL METAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


PORTABLE 


WORKS FROM ANY ORDINARY ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
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Have you seen 


PHOTOGRAPHIE? 


A Collection of extraordinarily beautiful photographs by leading European and 
American Camera-Artists, most of them taken from unusual angles. With an 
introduction in French by Waldemar George: “ Photographie Vision du 


_Monde,”’ and 130 photogravure plates. 


Large 4to. Reliure spirale. 15/- 


Recent Publications on Stage Decoration. 


DECORS DE THEATRE 


By RAYMOND COGNIAT 


With 17 illustrations in colour and 138 in collotype reproducing décors by 
Jean Hugo, Benois, Gontcharova, Larionow, Picasso, Marie Laurencin, | 
Derain, Chirico, Leger, Yves Alix, Raoul Dufy, Per Krohg, Pitoeff, etc. 


Demy 4to. Coloured Wrappers. £2/5/0 


-THEATER-TRACHTEN 


By ANATOL PETRIZKY 


Introduction in Ukrainian and German, illustrated in half-tone. 57 plates 
hors texte, of which 29 are in colour, reproducing costumes designed for _ 
Prince Igor,’’ ‘“‘ Turandot,’’ etc. 


Folio. Boards. £2/2/- 


MAX REINHARDT: 25 JAHRE DEUTSCHES THEATER 


By H. 
With 267 illustrations of stage settings, actors, etc. 
Demy 4to. 18/- 


Special Offer. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY STAGE DECORATION 


By W. R. Fuerst anp S. J. Hume 


With Introduction by Adclphe Appia. The reproductions, in a separate 
volume, comprise 7 colour plates and 380 half-tone illustrations. 


2 volumes. Demy 4io. Half Cloth. 
ORIGINAL PRICE — £5/5/- 
NOW OFFERED AT — = £2/5/- 


ZWEMMER, 76-78 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2. 
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PARIS-IX 
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TOUS LES LIVRES 
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CINEPHILE 


Founder and Director: Monsieur HENRI ASTIER. 
5, Rue Saulnier, Paris, (IXe.) France. 


The entirely independent F weak review of the 
Cinema and allied arts, containing a regular 
supplement entitled : 


THE CINEPHILE 


Edited by 
CHARLES E. STENHOUSE. 


—A new English survey of the latest activities in 
the amateur and professional cinema world— 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


France .. .. 26Numbers. 40 Francs, post free. 
, 52 Numbers. 70 Francs, post free. 


England ie 10/- for next 26 numbers sent post free. 
America .. $2.50 ,, 


Germany. . RM 1o.,, 
These special reduced subscription rates hold good until 
October Ist, 1930. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW TO:— 

LE CINEPHILE 

5, RUE SAULNIER 
PARIS (IXe.). 


All subscriptions ; MSS. ; and correspondence concerning publicity to be sent 
to the Paris Address. 
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1927. Vol. I. 


1928. Vol. 2. 


Vol. 3. 


1929. Vol. 4. 
Vol. 5. 


1930. Vol. 6. 


/ VoL 2, 


PO OL, 26 Litchfield Street, Charing Cross Road, 


Bound Volumes © 


Backnumbers. 


Bound Volumes 
Backnumbers. 


Bound Volumes 
Backnumbers. 


Bound Volumes 


Backnumbers. 


Bound Volumes 
Backnumbers. 


Bound Volumes 
Backnumbers. 


at, 25 Shillings. 


and Backnumbers 


at 25 Shillings. Fifteen only left. | 
The following issues are out of print: 
July, December. 


A few of August, September and. 


October at 4 Shillings each. 


The November issue almost out of 


print, price 5 Shillings. 

Seventeen only left. 

The following issues are out of print: 
January, February. 

A few March and April issues at 5 
Shillings each. 

May and June issues, present price, 
3 Shillings. 

at 15 Shillings. 

The following issues are available: 
July, August at 3 Shillings. 
October, November, 5 Shillings. 


at 10 Shillings and 6 Pence. 


All issues 
1 Shilling. 


at 10 Shillings and 6 Pence. 
All issues available, present price 
1 Shilling. 


at. 10 Shillings and 6 Bence. 
All issues available at 1 Shilling. 


available, present price 


_ Allissues to date available at 1 Shilling. 


Postage on Volumes, 6 Pence extra. 
Postage on Single issues 2 Pence extra. 


London, W.C. 
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FILM PROBLEMS 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


By Bryher 
Author of Civilians, West, Development, Two Selves, Etc. 


A profound and earnest study of conditions governing the making of 
films in the U.S.S.R., this book will be of great value not only to the student 
of Russian films, but of modern Russia as well. A wealth of information, 
keen insight, criticism and comparison is condensed in conveniently brief 
form. 


Profusely illustrated with exclusive stills from the best Russian films, 
chosen to: give as complete an idea as possible of their extraordinary visual 
beauty, this book would still be cheap at double the price. 


‘‘ The reader will rise from this book not only with a knowledge 
of the Russian cinema that he lacked before, but with a picture of 
conditions in Russia that he would probably not have troubled to 
obtain from books more ostensibly devoted to the subject.’’—Man- 
chester Guardian. 


‘‘Every man and women who has faith in the future of the 
cinema should be grateful . . . graphic and brilliantly written.’’— 
Film Weekly. | 


A book of topical importance.’ "—Morning Post. 


o “ Particularly good chapters on sociological and educational 
films.’’— Yorkshire Post. 


clarity of a high-powered searchlight .. . recaptures in 
lucent and swiftly moving phrases the rhythm and tis of her 
subjects.’ 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


Postage Sixpence | 


POOL, LITCHFIELD STREET _ 
9 (Charing Cross Road), LONDON W.C.2 
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The Truth About Studio Life 


‘Oswell Blakeston’s new novel, Extra Passenger, takes the reader 
behind the scenes of film production, and though he may not fully 
believe all that he finds there, he will not be able to complain that 
he has not been entertained. Mr. Blakeston’s vivid pen sees to 
that.” Sunday Express. 


‘The only realistic account of the way British pictures are made, 
which I have yet read.” Liverpool Post. 


‘« The description of studio life is amasioaiy vivid, highly know- 
ledgeable in its treatment of technicalities and spiced with cruel 
sketches of studio personalities.” The Bioscope. 


“Jt is not a nice description. The fat, sensual producer, the 

objectionable cameraman, the vulgar star, and the unspeakable 
‘extras,’ are portrayed with savage frankness.” Evening Standard. 
x Riiebaints in any art are interesting, and Mr. Blakeston is to 
be commended for his enterprise.” Sphere. 


EXTRA PASSENGER 


By OswELL BLAKESTON, author of Through a Yellow Glass, reveals 


an intimate knowledge of studio life. His films J Do Love to be 
Beside the Seaside, and Light Rhythms (made with Francis 
Bruguiere) have enjoyed a deserved success among the avanigarde 
in London and abroad. 


Price 7 shillings and 6 pence 
Postage 6 pence exira. 


Order from your bookseller, or from the publisher ; 


POOL 26 LITCHFIELD STREET (Charing Cross Rose) | 


LONDON, W.C.2 
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Impressed by 


THE MERCURY PRESS LTD. 


CHELMSFORD 


ILFORD 
Tel.: Chelmsford 516 


Tel.: Ilford 0051-52 


LONDON 
Tel.: Central 5316-7 
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Order Now—Price 2 shillings and 6 pence. 


sent by post 6 pence extra. 
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